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lativity. cf Time and Space, 

whether or not it is yet a proved 

hypothesis, has at least fixed in 
the mass-mind the idea and the fact 
that all things in the World and the 
Universe are -ubject to continual 
change. This conception is particularly 
appropriate and particularly true of the 
world of business—that world whose 
activities, and accomplishments so large- 
ly dominate—and so properly and so 
nearly control the destinies of the 
nations in this our present day. 


In the very nature of human environ- 
ment and necessities, man has set up 
from the beginning exchange processes. 
These systems have grown, developed 
and disappeared with the civilizations 
of history. Out of the ruins of each col- 
lapse there has risen a new and better 
evolution in learning, a broader applica- 
tion of the accumulated principles of 
science, a greater intelligence on the 
part of the people in meeting the prob- 
lems and improving the conditions of 
life, and a gradual development in the 
interchange of human necessities and 
luxuries through all the stages of bar- 
ter, trade, first domestic and -later 
between nations; and finally, to that 
science we now call Business,—a 
science and a system we have elevated 
to equality with the noble and learned 
fessions; so that today to be a Business 
Man carries with it the idea of a cer- 
tain peculiar practical shrewdness and 
capacity, and even the fragrance of a 
genuine superiority over the common or 
garden variety of college president, and 
those other professions that are 
cloisterea and apart from this—the real 
Game of Life. 


Business truly has now finally come 
into its own important place in a broad- 
er sense than ever before. Business— 
whether it be Transportation, Manufac- 
turing, Merchandising, Mining, or Bank- 
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ing—is the fascinating occupation that 
absorbs the interest. and energies not 
only of America but of all the great 
Powers among the nations. Indeed no 
nation is great today except-it be great 
first as an economic factor. 

They who know tell us that the ma- 
terial progress accomplished during the 
last fifty years has never been equalled 
in history; in communication, in inven- 
tion, in the adaptions of power, in edu- 
cation, we have traveled far and fast. 
And the development of Business—with 
its processes, its organization, its moun- 
tainous volumes, its specialization and 
complexity, its usefulness to society, 
and, I may add, its ideals—has ex- 
panded and developed in like rapid 
ratio, not merely in bulk or value of 
transactions or new wealth resulting, 
but in scientific economics, in the sense 
of responsibility and service and in the 
tremendous efficiency and productive 
capacity we have attained through or- 
ganized large-scale enterprise. 


THE BACKGROUND OF CREDIT 
WORK 


So this is the background of Credit 
Work today. Here stands the Credit 
Man, “with reluctant feet” it may be, 
where “the brook” of the fifty years 
past is meeting the “river” of the next 
fifty years of accomplishment. For the 
inertia of rate of motion we have now 
acquired in progress and understanding 
and capacity cannot conceivably cease 
a moment or a century, but must sweep 
our own country and the world into 
higher and better levels of life for all 
the people,—in character and to an ex- 
tent we can now only dimly imagine. 


THE CREDIT MAN EVOLVED 


But what is “Credit Work” and who 
igs the “Credit Man?” If we may be per- 
mitted to speak in symbols, the Credit 
Man is that bright and shining crystal, 
that new element: evolved under great 
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pressure from the hot fires of business 
needs and out of the crucible of busi- - 
ness experience. Hé is that specialist— 
that analyst—that business critic, who 
with watchfulness and understanding 
guides and controls all the transactions 
of the market place. Prior to 1896 there 
was “no such animal;” but in that year. 
the speciman was identified and classi- 
fied at Toledo, Ohio. In the twenty- 
seven short years that have since 
elapsed the National Association of 
Credit Men has grown to a membership 
of thirty-three thousand with a most 
admirable and comprehensive program 
of research, investigation, and activity 
relating to the Science of Credit which 
is only a short way of saying the 
Science of Business as a whole; and to 
the working out of better methods, 
larger economies and higher standards 
in our business enterprises and rela- 
tions. 


Now we have attempted to visualize 
that above and beyond all other forms 
of human endeavor, Business—the 
Science of Exchange—today occupies 
the thought and energy of most of our 
people, and affects the prosperity and 
happiness of all of our people. And we 
propose to say that the Credit Man—or 
the Credit Engineer as Mr. Tregoe 
wants to call him—or the Medern Prac- 
tical Business Economist as I prefer to 
think of him; is destined to become the 
dominant element in the formula of 
successful business co-ordinations dur- 
ing the next twenty-seven years. All 
things—men and movements are in a 
continuous state of evolution,—includ- 
ing the National Association of Credit 
Men, and the scope and influence and 
responsibility of the Credit Art. It is 
difficult if not impossible therefore, to 
discern any trend more clearly defined 
than that the Credit Scientist must 
continue to be not only an essential ele- 
ment in the shaping and conduct of 
business policy, but of constantly ‘In- 
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creasing value and significance in the 
Executive Department and more largely 
than ever before the court of last resort 
in practical scientific business opinion. 
Modern business has become so com- 
plicated in its variety of forms, in its 
processes, in the extensions of its or- 
ganization, in its endless problems of 
invention, production, merchandising, 
and regulation, that the judgment and 
insight and reasoning powers of the 
trained observer and thinker, of the 
analyst, of the statistician, of the inter- 
preter of business situations, of the 
man who can best envisage -business 
trends and future development, are de- 
manded in larger measure with every 
year of this Twentieth Century that 
rolls by. 


And so if I have a message, it is to 
emphasize to the Credit Men of today 
the tremendous and inevitable pos- 
sibilities—nay, even certainties of to- 
morrow in that most fascinating and 
romantic field—the field of Business, 
and in the relation of the Practical 
Business Economist thereto. 


FOUR QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
CREDIT MEN 


First of all, the Credit Man should be 
able to see ahead—to read the future 
better than any other group engaged 
in business enterprises. Out of a well 
equipped historical background, a sound 
and balanced study of statistical data, 
an alert sense of the significance of 
business currents, and constant prac- 
tical contact with men and events, 
should come the instinct to foresee ac- 
curately. It is a truism to say that fore- 
sight in our own personal affairs and in 
the successful conduct of any business 
is very little less than the first require- 
ment. One of the real dangers that 
beset business enterprise today is that 
with the struggle and turmojl of the 


present hour that inadequate provision’ 


is made for the period five or. even 
ten years ahead. So great a man as 
Secretary Hoover has recently said 
“Economic forcast. cannot amount to 
more than a review of tendencies and 
a hazard in the future;” and yet in 
business we cannot wait to move or pre- 
pare until events actually happen. We 
must foresee with all the power we 
possess. And it must be admitted that 
each year sees progress in sound and 
accurate estimates of the future. Mr. 
Hoover’s own Department of Com- 
merce has done as much as any other 
recent agency through very prompt 
assembly of the current facts of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption 
to enable busines men and Credit Men 
generally to foresee. 


A second factor in the Credit Man’s 
repertoire should be a very close ac- 
quaintance with the clearest thinking 
minds of his day. There are only a very 
few individyals in each generation who 
think in large spaces and in advance 
of their time. Let. the Credit Man 
identify these clear thinking leading 
minds. He may well pay greater heed 
to every word they utter and less to the 
bewilderments and confusion of an end- 
less list of those who think they know 
and understand but do so in merely a 
fragmentary fashion, or are so warped 
by partisan viewpoint or personal mo- 
tive. that what they say is not of ma- 
terial value as the basis for conclusion. 
Examples of such leaders in economic 
thought. today are Secretary Hoover, 
Judge Gary and George E. Roberts of 
the. National City Bank, Ex-President 
of the American Statistical Association, 


and more recently active in the organ- 
ization of the American Chamber of 
Economics. These men not only think 
clearly but express themselves: with 
convincing force and clearness, and in so 
doing assist all the rest of us to define 
accurately in our own minds a sound 
and definite economic philosophy. 


A third qualification for any Credit 
Man whose ambitions extend beyond 
the routine, is to know—really know 
and understand—the political and econ- 
omic “drift” of judgment and opinion 
among the mass of people; not only 
locally but throughout the Nation and 
the world. The broad gauge business 
man of Pittsburgh, as a patriotic duty 
if nothing more, should understand the 
point of view of the farmer in the mid- 
dle west, the source and extent of the 
so-called Non-Partisan Movement in 
the Dakotas, the social and political 
problems of the South, the peculiar 
agricultural, industrial and transporta- 
tion problems of New England, the 
basis of prosperity and progress of the 
Pacific Coast, and so on. The real Prac- 
tical Buginess Scientist of the next 
twenty-seven years will be able to 
understand if not anticipate such _ re- 
vulsion of political opinion as occurred 
in our last state elections, and the true 
significance of these reactions. He will 
sense ahead of most men the shift now 
taking place among the agricultural 
population toward the international 
viewpoint. He will carry in mind the 
basis and the power of the class appeal 
of the Gompers philosophy of more 
money for less work, as well as 
the contending and sounder theory that 
the only possible real and just distribu- 
tion of wealth lies in production at such 
low cost that the largest possible num- 
ber of people even down to the lowest 
ranges of income may share inthe com- 
modity produced, of which . theory-~ the « 
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illustration. Living under a democratic 
form of government he will not forget 
the tremendous pressure of public 
opinion affecting legislation wisely or 
unwisely, nor that business is peculiar- 
ly sensitive and susceptible to the dom- 
inant social and political attitude. 
Appreciating underlying reasons and 
forces, he will be able to anticipate 
long before the average man, coming 
changes and conditions. 


A fourth plank I would put under the 
future Credit Man’s feet, is a profound 
knowledge of fundamentals and funda- 
mental facts. Today there are so many 
books, so many speeches, so much con- 
versation! All of us have much general 
information upon a very great variety 
of subjects—so much in fact that we. 
are apt to be confused and bewildered 
and without direction or perspective. We 
run around blindly in circles with the 
instinct for action but no automatic 
governor. We have mental and judg- 
mental indigestion because we do not 
know how to choose the right diet. We 
are apt to be superfical, narrow rather 
than broad. After all even a _ single 
track mind may be better than a badly 
jammed mental railroad yard. Do we 
that population, its growth, distribution 
and purchasing power, is absolutely 
fundamental as affecting the evolution 
of business; do we know that according 
to the last census this country has 
finally shifted from an agricultural to 
an industrial base, more than half the 
population depending upon other oc- 
cupations than the cultivation of the 
land—a situation that makes for less 
stable, more volatile conditions? Do we 
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realize the fundamental transition tak. 
ing place in our social and economic 
oricr through the almost universal use 
ol power? Do we appreciate how the 
public opinion and manner of thinking of 
the next fifty years is being moulded 
right now in the most wonderful public 
scnocl system any country ever had 
and under the most comprehensive and 
complete theories of education and 
training? Do we know the primary 
facts of public debt totals, National, 
State and local, and the inevitable re. 
letion of the tax burden thereto, where 
the expenditure of public money should 
be irercased and where limited? Do 
we know that we are at the beginning 
ef a new epoch in distribution and 
transportation service through the un- 
Liecerfdented expansion of improved 
highways and the use of motor. ve. 
hicles? Will you join me in the judg- 
1ient that within five years the politi- 
cal complexion in this country will re- 
ver. to the conservative rather than 
the radical viewpoint so far as sound 
business interests are ‘concerned, 
through the fact of ownership of indus- 
trial and public utility securities by a 
voluntary and bona fide voting public? 
Have you weighed the fundamental 
significance of the fact that notwith- 
standing we think we are a nation of 
spenders, (and we are) there is an aver- 
age of one and one-third savings ac- 
counts to every family in the United 
States. 


DO NOT NEGLECT FUTURE FOR 
7 PRESENT 


You will note I have not mentioned 
the regular and usual and more or less 
standardized sources of information 
and guidance such as bank clearings, 
failures, commodity indexes, security 
markets, car loadings,. railroad earn- 
ings, crops, etc.,.all.of .which are of 
value and‘importance.-k am*taking ‘time’ 
to mention only a few of those under- 
lying factors that are now making 
future business history and to which 
the attention and study of the far-see- 
ing Credit Man should be directed. For 
emphasis let me repeat that the man or 
the corporation or the industry that is 
concerned to Logotype largely with the 
immediate present and fails to antici- 
pate or overlooks foreknowledge of and 
adequate preparation for the future, not 
only cannot succeed in the full measure 
of possibility but a burden of waste and 
reglected opportunity is imposed finally 
upon the consuming puble where such 
burdens always rest. 


The Credit Man of the next twenty- 
seven years must be not only a special- 
ist but an all-round man in the pre- 
scribed field of analyzing, interpreting 
and forecasting business and business 
conditions. 

It may be said that I have described 
a Super-Man. So be it. We know what 
two generations have actually accomp- 
plished in the last sixty years in physi- 
cally subduing this country, in annihilat- 
ing time and distance, in research, in 
the use of power, in education and a 
higher level of intelligence and in the 
expansion of businesses in the service 
of society. But even if we admit that 
we cannot duplicate this performance 
in the next sixty years, no one will 
maintain that progress and development 
will cease where it is now. The next two 
generations will develop the Super 
EFusiness Man and Methods as com- 
pared with today, and likewise that 
Super Business Economist we know 
now simply as the Credit Man. 
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ations in handling insurance de- 

serve, I believe, the attention of 

credit men and others who have 
to do with insurance: 

1. Insure against every  contin- 
gency the happening of which would 
cause financial embarrassment. 

2. Transact your insurance busi- 
ness with one agent who should be 
your insurance adviser. 

3. Consider insurance matters as a 
distinct consideration in your busi- 
ness and have one person in your 
organization responsible for the in- 
surance. 

4. Have a definite and mutual un- 
derstanding with your agent as. to 
what insurance is carried and why. 

5. Insure in first class companies. 

6. Do not use a co-insurance clause 
or other restrictive clauses for the 
sake of economy unless you are in a 
position to comply with the condi- 
tions imposed. ~ 

7. Enter into a loss adjustment, 
assuming that the insurance com- 
pany is going to be fair. 

Having traveled for a fire insurance 
company as a state agent and adjuster 
for ten years, I am well acquainted 
with the country agent and his meth- 
ods, and fairly well acquainted with 
the country merchant. While in charge 
of the local agency business in Minne- 
apolis for a like number of years, I 
have come in touch with the Insurance 
Problems -of. business concerns in the 
city, and I have come to see that what 
applies to one applies to the other. 

The Standard Oil Co., with possibly 
10,000 different locations and say $10,- 
000 of value at each location, can 
safely, operating on the law of aver- 
ages, carry its own insurance. Main- 
taining an insurance and inspection 
department, it can handle its own in- 


Ts following important consider- 


surance at less cost than through the 
insurance companies. But a man whose 
assets consist of $10,000 worth of mer- 
chandise in one building, should pro- 
tect that merchandise against losses on 
account of fire or tornado, and his busi- 
ness operations against all other losses 
on account of contingencies, imposed 
by law, that may be protected by lia- 
bility insurance. 


RETAILER HAD 29 INSURANCE 
AGENTS 

I recently looked over the various in- 
surance contracts of a retail establish- 
ment in Minneapolis, covering a stock 
of $400,000. This concern had eighty 
fire insurance policies placed with 
twenty-nine different insurance agents! 
Almost every other form of insurance 
was placed with a different agent. The 
concern was trading merchandise for 
insurance. That of course is small 
business: No one agent participating 
in the insurance ‘plated by the-retailer 


=could possibly..be familiar with the 


business as a whole or intelligently ad- 
vise regarding insurance matters, and 
none of these agents should be ex- 
pected to assume much responsibility. 
SIDE-LINE AGENT DANGEROUS TO 
DEAL WITH 

The agent one selects should devote 
his entire time to insurance. There are 
about ninety different forms of insur- 
ance written by regularly licensed 
standard insurance companies. The 
subject is technical and there is much 
to consider. If I .were a-credit man, I 
would particularly impress this sug- 
gestion upon my country customers, 
for while it is becoming the custom to 
handle business in the city through 
regular insurance ‘ specialists, many 
country merchants still follow the bad 
practice of trading merchandise for in- 
surance. In every town of any size, 
there are agents devoting themselves 


exclusively to the business of insur- 
ance.. The local bank handles insur- 
ance, but their business is banking pri- 
marily, and insurance incidentally, and 
the insurance business is looked after 
by a clerk after banking hours. The 
country lawyer handles insurance, but 
his business is law primarily and in- 
surance incidentally. If he has a 
stenographer, it will be found that the 
stenographer is assigned to looking 
after the insurance. The banker and 
the lawyer do not keep posted on in- 
surance matters; and when a fire re- 
veals a mistake and they find that their 
customer is not properly protected, 
they often plead with the insurance 
company to waive the policy conditions 
and assume liability in order to save 
them from an embarrassing situation, 
though the liability is one that the com- 
pany would not have assumed under 
the policy written had it known the 
conditions at.the time of issue. 


There are over 450 insurance agents 
handling fire and casualty insurance in 
Minneapolis, and besides them are hun- 
dreds of solicitors. A large percent- 
age of the agents handle insurance “on 
the side.” Considering the importance 
of one’s insurance problems, there is as 
much reason to have one insurance ad- 
viser as there is to have one legal ad- 
viser, a man whose time is at call, with 
whom the business man feels at liberty 
to consult at all times, and whose serv- 
ice is not limited to issuing a contract 
and receiving the commission on that 
policy. . 

Some time ago a Minneapolis mer- 
chant brought suit and secured a judg- 
ment against a real estate and mort- 
gage loan office handling insurance in- 
cidentally. One of the girls in the real 
estate office testified that she remem- 
bered taking an order on about the 
date that the merchant claimed he had 
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telephoned. This incidental insurance 
agent claims that the girl had no au- 
thority to take orders. She was of 
course compelled to testify that she 
was in the habit of taking orders over 
the telephone, but that this oraer was 
either forgotten by her or neglected by 
some one. An insurance agency of 
course receives many orders over the 
telephone. 

I have often been called after busi- 
ness hours, and have been advised by 
a merchant that he has received a 
large consignment of merchandise and 
would like to have it covered immedi- 
ately. Instead of saying, ““‘We will bind 
$40,000,” we tell the merchant to take 
pencil and paper and then and there 
make record that we are binding him 
in the following companies for the fol- 
lowing amounts. We then make a no- 
tation in our book, and for further pro- 
tection in case the amount is large, we 
eall up someone else associated with 
our office and have him make a simi- 
lar record. 


MAKE ONE MAN IN CONCERN 
RESPONSIBLE FOR INSURANCE 


A merchant. should have one man in 
his organization handle the insurance. 
Even in a small store with two part- 
ners, one of the partners or the book- 
keeper should handle all insurance mat- 
ters, in order that the insurance prob- 
lems may be considered as a whole. 
This is simply a matter of system ap- 
plicable to all other problems including 
insurance. 

One should also have a definite un- 
derstanding with his agent as to what 
insurance is carried and why. I find 
from personal experience that even 
large insurers do not know, except in 
a general way, what insurance they are 
carrying, and know nothing about the 
details of the contracts. I place all in- 
surance carried for some clients with 
whom it has never been possible for 
me to discuss insurance matters for 
more than a few minutes at a time. A 
member of the concern may telephone 
that he made such and such arrange- 
ments, and ask whether they will affect 
his insurance, whether or not his pol- 
icy should be endorsed or a new form 
of insurance written. If I call at his 
office, he will discuss the one proposi- 
tion while he is reading his mail, and 
when I leave, he will know only that 
the coverage has been arranged, but 
will have only a vague impression as 
to how and why. . 

T-have often been impressed with the 
fact that an fnsurer, who devotes earn- 
est attention to system, cost, sales, etc., 
in his business, will utterly fail to 
familiarize ~“ himself ‘with insurance, 
though in principle> he recognizes its 
vital importance. He should make an 
appointment with his insurance’ adviser 
who-should furnish a description of all 
the various forms of. insurance protec- 
tion it is possible to secure. Together 
they should eliminate the forms that 
do not pertain to the business. Then 
they should eliminate those in which 
the amount of loss ifi any case would 
be immaterial. By this I do not mean 
forms of loss whose possibility of oc- 
currence would be remote, because 
very unexpected contingencies happen, 
and however remote, when they do 
happen, the loss may be ereat and 
should be insured against. The make- 
up of the rate takes into consideration 
the frequency of occurrence and if re- 
mote the cost is correspondingly low. 
Together they next take up the classes 


of insurance the concern wishes to 
carry, discuss methods of operating and 
other problems, and come to a mutual 
understanding as to the best forms of 
coverage and the necessary amounts. 
Such a discussion necessarily must be- 
come intimate, especially in connection 
for instance with “Use and Occupancy” 
insurance in order to establish ac- 
curately the values applying under this 
form of insurance, for it covers loss of 
net profits and those expenses that 
will necessarily continue during inter- 
ruption of business. 

When a complete understanding has 
been reached, the agent should furnish 
a list of all forms of insurance possible 
to be carried, indicating those not car- 
ried and the reasons. He should also 
furnish a synopsis of all of the msur- 
ance policies carried, indicating what 
is insured and what is excluded under 
the contract and what voids it. This 
protects both the insurer and the in- 
sured as it determines the contractual 
obligations before instead of after a 
loss. Incidentally, a first class agent 
should inspect the assured’s property 
for the purpose of seeing that the forms 
cover properly and, if able to do so, he 
should take a fire insurance rating en- 
gineer and casualty insurance rating 
engineer with him for the purpose of 
eliminating all unnecessary rate 


charges in order to secure the mini- 
mum rate. 


THE DIFFERENCES IN COMPANIES 


Of course, one must insure in first 
class companies. Insurance 1s protec- 
tion taken to avoid risk and specula- 
tion. Although inconsistent, some peo- 
ple speculate in cheap, unsafe insur- 
ance. Sound insurance is the cheapest 
in the long run. and I emphasize this 
when I refer to liability and workmen’s 
compensation insurance because of de- 
ferred liability. 

Be it remembered that there are 
various kinds. of insurance companies 
—stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds. 
A stock company is a corporation with 
a definite capital. The capital and sur- 
pins are for the protection of policy 
hdéiders. The policy holder is not a 
partner. When he pays his premium 
that ends his obligations. A mutual 
companv is a cornoration without cani- 
tal stock. Instead of capital stock. the 
companv has the right to assess to 
meet extraordinary obligations. The 
policy holders are. therefore. co-oper- 
ative members. A recinrocal is an un- 
incorporated institution: every sub- 
scriber is both a policy holder and an 
insurer. The:subscribers exchanre in- 
surance, overating through an attornev- 
in-fact. who has almost dictatorial 
powers. “A TJovds is an unineorporated 
institution. but there is a definite eroup 


‘of: underwriters who constitute the in- 


snrine body. each assumine a fixed 
vrovortion of the liability. The policy 
holder is not: an insurer. nor is he sub- 
ject to an assessment. The liability of 
the underwriters is several and not 
joint. 

Probably at least 80 per cent. of all 
insurance carried ‘s nnderwrttten bv 
steck comnanies Practicallv all of the 
other classes of tnsurance companies 
are also organized as commercial insti- 
tutions for the nrofit of these who con- 
dnet the onerations. although there are 
a few pure mvtnals oreanized and 
enerated bv associations. and a large 
number of townshin mutuals organized 
for the purpose of insurine farm prop 
erty where the values: are small and 
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well distributed. Such organizations 
have difficulties, however. After the 
recent forest fire in Northern Minne- 
sota, it was discovered that virtually 
all of the properties in that district in- 
sured by township mutuals had been de- 
stroyed. It was apparent that each 
policy holder would have to take care 
of his own loss. The insurance com- 
missioner, in order to save the reputa- 
tion of these township mutuals, asked 
all farmers’ mutuals in the state, 
whether involved in the fire or not, to 
make a vountary assessment on their 
policy holders to help pay the losses of 
the mutuals involved. 

Some stock companies have accumu- 
lated such a large surplus and transact 
such a large business that the interest 
on their capital, surplus, unearned 
premium reserves, and loss reserves is 
so great that it is possible for them to 
pay substantial dividends to _ stock- 
holders without making an underwrit- 
ing profit. As a matter of fact, during 
the last ten years, on premium re- 
ceipts of three and one-half billion dol- 
lars, the American stock fire Insurance 
companies made an underwriting profit 
of less than fifty million dollars, 
or less than one and one-half per cent. 
Conducting a business of that magni- 
tude at a profit of less than one and 
one-half per cent. should perhaps be 
almost sufficiently mutual to satisfy the 
most radically inclined. 


CO-INSURANCE AND RESTRICTIVE 
CLAUSES 


In the beginning of this article I ad- 
vised against the use of co-insurance 
and other restrictive clauses unless the 
insurer is in a position to comply with 
them. Few insurers take sufficient 
time to familiarize themselves with the 
co-insurance clause: The Minnesota 
legislators assumed that if the insurer 
were required to sign the co-insurance 
clause, it would indicate that he under- 
stood his obligation. It only indicates 
that he acquiesces in its use. The 
clause is intended for use where there 
is fire protection, and is primarily tn- 
tended to equalize rates. 

To illustrate the reason for its use, 
let us say that two men each owns 2 
$10,000, one story, concrete building, 
each one block from the fire depart- 
ment. The rate in each case is one 
per cent. One man assumes that his 
loss cannot exceed $1,000. Therefore, 
he purchases that amount of insurance 
at a premium of $10. The other man 
figures that there is a possibility of an 
adjoining ‘building falling on his build- 
ing, or that an explosion may occur in 
connéction with a fire, and there is a 
remote possibility of a total loss. He, 
therefore, takes $10,000 insurance at 
a premium of $100. Ninety-five per 
cent of all fires result in a loss not ex- 
ceeding five per cent. Therefore, in 
ninety-five times out of a hundred, each 
man secures the same amount of pro- 
tection, one paying $10. and the other 
paying $100. Companies are not able to 
establish equitable rates on that basis. 
Accordingly they provide that ff the as- 
sured will agree to carry insurance 
equal to at least a certain per cent. of 
the actual value, thev will issue the 
policy at a less rate. The co-insurance 
credit for an absolutely fire-proof build- 
ing may be as high as 64 per cent. of the 
gross rate in the Minneapolis territory. 

The assured’s acceptance includes an 
agreement on his part that upon failure 
to carry at least the agreed percentage 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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The Suspense Ledger 


Its Underlying Principles and Questions It Should Answer 


EBSTER defines suspense as 
W ‘recite a state of uncer- 

tainty and expectation with anx- 

iety or apprehension.” It seems 
fitting that this definition should be ac- 
cepted and that those accounts that 
have passed under the cloud of doubt 
should be segregated from the accounts 
of apparent soundness and placed in a 
“Suspense Ledger.” 

The determination of the proper time 
to suspend an account, is generally left 
to the credit man, though he is, usually, 
guided in his decision by tne policy of 
his house, for the subject is of enough 
importance to have received careful 
study and the formulation of a definite 
policy. Safe practice suggests that an 
account be charged to suspense as soon 
as it is obviously not collectible by the 
usual methods and must be referred to 
an attorney, or, in case the debtor dies 
and his estate must be administered be- 
fore payment can be made, or in cases 
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FIG. 1. 
SUSPENSE LEDGER CARD.—This card is in actual use, but does not provide for all the information Mr. Reader regards as desirable. 


By H. P. Reader 


Cannon Mills, New York City 


The Sick-Book 


THOSE WHO have been following 
Mr. Reader’s articles in the series, “A 
Day in the Credit Department,” and 
have been led to undertake more sys- 
tematic work, will not have escaped 
the necessity of having a suspense 
lédger. However, the regular and close 
attention to accounts made possible by 
adopting the methods he has described, 
should reduce somewhat the number of 
accounts entered in the sick-book of 
the house. 

There is much that credit men should 
know of their sick accounts that they 
are now too hazy about. Mr. Reader 
is among those who believes that it is 
important to be as systematic in han- 
dling suspense items as in handling the 
most active accounts. THE EDITOR. 


Debtors Attorney 


In a Court of Record? 


In ‘the District Court of the U. S. A. 


District of 


Assets, Liabilities 


$ 


where there is a receivership or insol- 
vency or any other thing that ties up 
the account and delays collection for a 
considerable period and makes collec- 
tion in full doubtful. 

If the Suspense Ledger is to be any- 
thing more than a dead house, it is im- 
portant that its form be such as to 
insure two important results: 

(1) That of helping the credit man and his 
assistants to follow up closely and intel- 
ligently the work of collecting uncer- 
tain accounts by showing at a glance 
just what ‘steps have been taken on 
each account toward recovery. 

That of keeping these accounts in bal- 
ance with the controlling set of books: 
If this is made a requirement of the 
accounting system of the house, com- 
plete and accurate work is insured on the 
Suspense Ledger. 

To carry out the two principles above 
mentioned; to see that the steps to col- 
lect are taken in proper sequence; that 
the point to which the case has pro- 
gressed is ascertainable without digging 
through voluminous files—for it must 


Charged to Bad Debts 
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be borne in mind that many cases run 
over long periods of time before final 
dividends or settlement are received— 
certain specific data must appear on 
each account,-.whether the Suspense 
Ledger takes the form of cards or a 
bound book. 


INFORMATION ON SUSPENDED 
ACCOUNTS 


Among the data on each account 
should be the following:— 


1. Name of Debtor. 

Address of Debtor. 

. Amount charged to suspense. 

. Date of charging to suspense. 

Reason for charging to suspense. 

Serial nuinmber of account. 

. Date placed with attorney or collector. 

Name of attorney. 

. Address of attorney. 

Name of debtor’s attorney (if he has one). 

. Address of debtor’s attorney. 

. Date of ordering suit. 

. Date of verifying complaint. 

Name and location of court where action is 

bri ught. 

15. Date of judgment recovered. 

16. Amount of judgment. 

17. Is court where judgment is recovered a 
court of record? 

*8. Date of docketing judgment. 

19. Where docketed. 

2). Date execution was issued. 

21. Date execution made returnable. 

22. Date execution returned. 

23. Execution satisfied or unsatisfied? 

24. Date of Supplementary Proceedings. 

; = Where Supplementary Proceedings were 
26. Result of supplementary examination. 
27. Bankrupt. 

28. Case number. 
2. Goerect Contt U..S..A. ah... icccee 

Se PEEEEDE 908s bh a view vceb bane > oud 
39. Date petition filed. 

31. Voluntary or Involuntary? 
Pe  Biwcs cn vss 
SS, Bameetes BS. wocccccce 
34. Date Proof of Debt sent; to whom? 
35. Date Power of Attorney sent; to whom? 
36. Date first meéting of creditors; where? 
37. Date and amount of settlement offered. 
38. Date offer accepted by creditors or re- 
jected. 
39. Date of Sale of Assets. 
40. Where sold. 
41. Where bought. 
42. Amount realized. 
43. Date Trustee elected. 
44. Name of Trustee. 
45. Address of Trustee. 
, 46. Name of Trustee’s attorney. 
47. Address of Trustee’s attorney. 

s 48. Name of Referee in Bankruptcy. 

49. Address of Referee in Bankruptcy. 
50. Date of recovery. 
51. Amount of recovery. 

52. Total amount charged to suspense. 

53. Date final payment received; amount. 

54. Add expenses of collection. 

_55._ Credit amount received. 


56. Date and amount of Balance "charged to 
Bad Debts. 


wt 


Saws Op NINUe 


The card reproduced herewith (Fig. 
_1.) shows how one house handles the 
“subject, though it is not effered as a 


model because important points are 
‘omitted. ‘ 


It is my experience that a bound book’ 


is most desirable for a suspense ledger 
‘or several reasons: 


-1.-The records” ate desired -over along period 
‘of time. 
: 2. The bound book is not likely to be mislaid, 
o3 a eard might be where reference is infrequent. 
Accounts in a suspense ledger are not active, 
pa the rapidity and flexibility (that make 


ards~so desirable for regular—active accounts) 
re not needed. 


4. The bound book keeping all suspense ac- 
oonts- together in compact ~form -makes the 
andling and frequent inspection easy for the 
‘Ieredit man; and he is more likely to have the 
#b<ok- on-his-desk-for “study from time to’ time. 
i A properly arranged Suspense Ledger, 
4with-entries kept up as each-case pro- 
jeresses will result in larger dividends 
‘from delinquents, will keep down losses 
jand give the house using such a method 
a reputation for. diligence.’ The sort of 
‘nepemho are.looking for “easy credit” . 
quick settlements will pass that 
lind of.a.house by.on the.other side. 
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One Less Crook at Large 


Effective Investigation Prosecution’ Work 
By C. D. West (“Zephon”) 


Mer., I. & P. Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


to believe implicitly in the other 

fellow until the confidence has been 

taken unfair advantage of. This 
American trait has been capitalized by 
some who have felt that through it for- 
tunes could be amassed without follow- 
ing the slow uphill processes demanded 
of most men in reaching success. 

Here is the story of a fellow with a 
remarkable twist to his’ conscience, 
who had laid his lines to make a great 
stroke against confiding creditors. 

His name was given as David Hoff- 
man. Quite likely it was not the name 
given by his parents, but it was the 
name he operated under as he opened 
business for the holiday season of 1921 
in Montgomery, Alabama. After es- 
tablishing a fair credit, he sent orders 
promiscuously with instructions that 
the goods should be “shipped at once— 
rush!” The goods were put in transit. 
They reached their destination; but 
to the great astonishment of the sup- 
pliers, on December 18, 1921, this rapid- 
fire orderer filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy, which showed a large 
excess of liabilities. His creditors at 
once asked what had happened to all 
the merchandise he had ordered only a 
little while before. 

The receiver in bankruptcy converted 
the merchandise, fixtures and accounts 
in a net sum of $2,950. They were 
bought by a confederate, ana with 
money furnished by the bankrupt,— 
for it is seldom that one person can 
play a crooked game of this kind alone. 
He must have at least one confederate. 

Satisfied that they had been badly 
stung, several of the creditors through 
the New Orleans Association of Credit 
Men, filed a complaint in due form with 
the Investigation and Prosecution De- 
partment of the National Association 
of Credit Men. The complaint was 
honored and an investigator sent to the 
field of operations. It took but a brief 
time to get a clear lead to the solution 
of the plot. The stock taken over by 
the confederate began-~to grow amaz- 
ingly, and from mysterious sources. 
The investigator, trained to scent such 
things, solved the mystery. He found 


1: is in the American temperament 


plenty of evidence that large quantities. 


of merchandise had been secreted by 


the bankrupt in -his home and other 
places. 


$16,000 IN GOODS RECOVERED 


The wheels began to turn. Neither 
the bankrupt nor his immediate con- 
federate could stand the gaff as they 
Say; and on May 3, 1922, the Federal 
Grand Jury at Montgomery handed 
down indictments against Hoffman and 
six confederates and the concealed as- 
sets, said to amount to $16,000, were 
recovered for the estate. In all of this 
interesting action no one was nore 
deeply concerned and gave more prac- 
tical assistance than Hon M. 3S. Car- 
michael, Referee in Bankruptcy, at 
Montgomery. The. attorneys for the 
creditors, Sternfeld & Lobman, at 


Montgomery, also lent a strong and 
helpful hand. 


On December 7, 1922, and before Hon. 
Henry D. Clayton, the presiding judge 
in the U. S. District Court, Hoffman 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced: to 
fifteen months in the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary. His immediate confederates, two 
in number, were fined $500. Against 
the remainder of the confederates, suf- 
ficient evidence had not been obtainea; 
and at the request of the prosecuting 
attorney they were dismissed. 


Judge Clayton delivered some strong 
sentiments in pronouncmmg sentence 
and also complimented those who had 
ferreted out the crime. 


Hoffman will now have some months 
to deliberate over the futility or trying 
to make money by an easy turn. He 
no doubt had heard that others hac 
played the game frequently, and felt 
tnat there was no reason why he should 
not try it himself. He would have suc- 
ceeded but for the investigation insti- 
tuted by the creditors. 


This is not an unusual story. Hoff- 
man’s game is played so frequently 
with ‘impunity that it has proved a 
great encouragement to the fellow of 
crooked conscience who sets out to 
make money by short cuts. This time, 
however, the game failed, and it will 
fail every time if there be proper dili- 
gence and the creditors who-are de- 
frauded pledge their co-operation and 
strength to a thorough prosecution of 
the case. 


Hoffman is a good exhibit. His fail- 
ure and his punishment should be a 
warning to the commerciaL.crook and 
also give encouragement to creditors 
that such men as Hoffman can be given 
their true deserts if the creditors but 
get together to that end. 


PRAISE FOR I. AND P. 
DEPARTMENT - 


In view of the successful work of the 
Investigation and Prosecutfon Depart- 
ment in the Hoffman and other cases 
the Administration. Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
was moved to. adopt the. following 
minute at a recent meeting: 

“The Administrative’ Committee in 
monthly meeting conveys ifs apprecia- 
tion to the Investigation and Prosecu- 
tion Executive Committee for the splen- 
did manner in which the many cases 
accepted by the Department.have been 
carried on, and particularly for the 
generous financial assistance received 
of creditors in these cases. ~ 

“The Administrative Committee feels 
that this Department has given service 
of a high order and:its work should. be 
understood and appreciated.by the en- 
tire organization. It is indicative of 


what can be accdmplished ‘when there 
is a general movement throughout all 
of the local association for the prosecu- 
tion of commercial fraud, and .the Na- 
tional Department .is permitted througa 
enlarged income to expand-its work.” 
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State Conferences of 
Credit Men 
Alabama-Louisiana-Missis- 


sipi Conference 


Birmingham.—There was a full pro- 
gram for the Alabama-Louisiana-Miss- 
issippi conference held at Birmingham 
last month. The evening meeting 
brought out an attendance of 125 at 
which National Sec.-Treas. Tregoe 
made an address. 


Texas Conference 


Fort Worth—H. C. Burke of Ft. 
Worth acted as quiz-master at the 
Texas Conference held at Ft. Worth 
last month. There was a well-balanced 
program and those who attended ex- 
pressed themselves as well satisfied 
with. the conference. The. evening 
meeting had an attendance of 265 and 
was addressed by National Sec.-Treas. 
Tregoe. 


Best Kentucky Conference 


Lezington.—Louisville sent a delega- 
tion of twenty members to the Ken- 
tucky Conference held in Lexington 
last month. The subjects were well pre- 
sented and the discussion excellent. 
National Sec.-Treas. Tregoe, who ad- 
dressed the conference, declares that 
this was the best Kentucky conference 
ever held, and that Pres. McGarry and 
Conference Chairman Morrison put the 
conference over in the best possible 
manner. 


Kansas-Oklahoma Conference 


Oklahoma City—The Kansas Okla- 
homa Conference held January 19, 
brought together a highly representa- 
tive gathering of credit men of the two 
states. The conference laid stress on 
demonstrations staged to illustrate 
common credit department activities 
and bring out the methods that credit 
men can adopt in handling successful 
breakdowns in which they are together 
interested. . 

Addresses were made on present day 
Financial Conditions, Credit Inter- 
change, Credit Correspondence and Ad- 
justment of Acounts, among the speak- 
ers being D. W. Hogan, president of the 
Oklahoma City Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, M .E. Garrison, of the Wichita 
association, President W. D. Burns of 
the Tulsa association and Walter 
Markham of Goodner, Mitchell Co. At 
the evening meeting National Sec.- 
Treas. Tregoe was the speaker. 


Indiana Conference 


Terra Haute—At the Indiana confer- 
ence held last month the program was 
well arranged, the addresses excellent, 
and a great deal of interest was mani- 
fested in the various discussions. There 
was an attendance of 200. 

Besides the address of National Sec.- 
Treas. Tregoe, there was a paper by 
Prof. Bogardus on “The Uses and 
Abuses of Credit.” Judge Carter, of 
Indianapolis, on “Saving the Deserving 
Merchant,” made a great hit. The judge 
is exceedingly practical and never hest- 
tates to speak his mind. 


Nation-Wide Activities of Credit Men 


Speakers Who Have Addressed 
Credit Men Recently 


Congressman Lee on the Evil 
of the Bloc 


aff ig tay ng I. Lee, a mem- 
ber of ngress from New York City 
addressing the members of the Bridge- 
port association recently, declared that 
the debates of Congress are tedious be- 
yond comparison, dry as Sahara’s sands 
and hold up the passage of needed leg- 
islation. The tendency toward the bloc 
system in Congress, he added, is ex- 
ceedingly hurtful to the country at 
large, for the attitude of the bloc is 
to sacrifice everything to achieve a 
purpose close to the heart of the mem- 
bers of the bloc totally disregarding the 
general good of the country in so do- 
ing. 

Joseph G. Shapiro, a member of the 
bar at Bridgeport, spoke on the legisla- 
tion which the credit men of the state 
were offering before the present ses- 
sion. Connecticut Sec. Frank L. 
Odell continues to secure for the Con- 
necticut associations a generous 
amount of attention from the part of 
the news editors and editorial writers 
of the Connecticut newspapers. 


Buffalo Joint Meetings 


Buffalo.—The last dinner of the Buf- 
falo association was Bankers’ Night. 
The Buffalo Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking joined in the meet- 
ing. Vice-Pres. Jos. P. Harris, Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland, spoke fer the 
bankers. The Credit Men secured Rev. 
B. C. Clausen, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Syracuse, who made such 
a splendid impression at the N. Y. 
State Conference in 1921. This made 
up an excellent, well-balanced program 
and the meeting was a success from 
every viewpoint. 

At a joint luncheon held with the 
Chamber of Commerce, D. W. Cauley, 
Secretary-Manager of the Cleveland 
association was the speaker of the oc- 
casion. He outlined the purposes and 
plans of the association under the title 
“Reducing Bad Debt Losses.” 


President’s Night at Duluth 


Duluth.—The Duluth association gave 
a dinner to its past presidents last 
month and heard them speak briefly on 
various credit subjects, as follows: W. 
B. Cross, “Indecency in Credits;” R. 
W. Higgins, “Financial Statements;” 
H. A. Sedgwick, “Collateral;” A. B. 
Anderson, “Relation of the Credits and 
Sales Departments;” S. D. Fisher, 
“Credit Department Methods” and M. 
F. Sullivan, “Credit Interchange.” 


Co-operation in Credits 


Grand Rapids.—Sec.. O’Keefe of the 
Chicago association, spoke before the 
Grand Rapids association meeting o! 
last month on “Co-operation in Cred- 
its.” He pleaded for the raising of the 


standard of credit men, especially in 
the business field and for better sup- 
port to the adjustment bureaus of the 
association. 
Samuel H. Ranck gave an illustrated 
lecture on the “Rivers of Michigan.” 








McLaurin Speaks at 
Greenville 


Greenville—Pres. James H. McLaurin 
of the American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation was the principal speaker last 
month at a joint dinner of the Piedmont 
(Greenville, S. C.) Credit and Adjust- 
ment Bureau and the Wholesale Bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Prendergast on European 
Problems 


Hartford—_Wnm. A. Prendergast, chair- 
man of the Public Servige Commission 
of the State of New York, was the 
principal speaker at the meeting of the 
Hartford association held last month. 
He spoke on general business condi- 
tions and told why the problems that 
were now so seriously troubling the 
world were largely credit problems 
which called for pretty much the same 
sort of adjustment work as credit men 
apply to credit breakdowns. He de- 
plored the fact that there is introduced 
into the settlement of all these prob- 
lems so much that is purely political. 

Mr. Prendergast was introduced by 
William W. Orr, assistant secretary of 
the National Association, who told ot 
the great service that Mr. Prendergast 
had done for the organization during 
the four years of his seeretaryship 
when the policies and ideals of the As- 
sociation were in their formative stage. 

Frank L. Odell gave an interesting 
and encouraging review of the progress 
being made by the associations in Hart. 
ford, New Haven and Bridgeport under - 
his direction as state secretary and alsa 
of the plans which were almost com- 
pleted for a similar association in Wat~ 
erbury. Pres, L. W. Young presided. 


Speeches by Norvell and 
O’Keefe 


Huntington.—National Pres. John E. 
Norvell spoke on “The Sinews of War” 
at the last meeting of the Huntington 
association. The other princpal speak- 
er was Sec. J. F. O’Keefe of the Chica- 
go Association who praised the compre- 
hensive work done by Pres. Norvell in 
promoting the interests of the National 
Association and described the opera- 
tion of the twenty trade divisions 
which actively carry on the co-opera- 
tive work of the 3,000 members of the 
Chicago association. 

The Credit Lunch Club staged a ses- 
sion of the procedure they go through 
at their weekly meetings, which showed 
that there is no competition in credits 
and that the modern credit man is will- 
ing to lay his cards face up on the table 
and is always ready to help his fellow 
credit man. 


Gov. Morrow of Kentucky at 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis.—The Indianapolis asso- 
ciation had Gov. Morrow of Kentucky 
and National Sec.-Treas. Tregoe as 
their guests for their last meeting. Sec. 
Tregoe stressed the point of four and 
one-half billion of gold held on these 
shores is a menace because it is leading 
to abominable extravagance which is 
the greatest menace to the life of a 
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nation. ° He pleaded also for the middle 
classes of producers and distributors 
‘as presenting the greatest. defense of 
the Nation against militant socialism. 

Weekly luncheon meetings of the as- 
sociation .are attracting increasing at- 
tention, Such practical. subjects «as 
mercantile agency reports, sales con- 
tracts, recent pgredit legislation, . the 
‘bankruptcy law and the mechanics’ 
lien Jaw. were discussed ‘by local 
leaders. : 


““Cancellations,” 


“Common Abuses of Business” 


Pittshurgh—J. W. Thomas, Anchor 
Sanitary Co., gave members of the 
Credo Club at a recent meeting a 
chance-to-express themselves on seév- 
eral little matters which are “sore 
spots” to credit. men. “Unearned 
Discounts,” “Failure .to Answer Let- 
ters,” “Failure to Pay at Maturity,” 
and “Post-dated 
Checks” were-a few of the matters 
upon which views were expressed, and 
discussion. waxed warm. There were 


Mercantile Agency Service 
Responsibilities of the Subscribers 


_ By J. S. Thomas 


Elliott-Lewis Electric Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


Executive Committee,—of which I 

have the honor ‘of being chairman, 
unanimously approved at its last meet- 
-ing, the following declaration: 

The Committee records’ ‘as the re- 
sult of careful study and observation, 
its conviction that the most useful and 
economic. ptye of agency service. can 
alone -be* produced by the observance 
of certain’ simple principles in the con- 
struction” Of reports ‘and the agreeable 
co-operation of subscribers. 

The -Mecatitile Agencies cover a dis- 
tinctive field, and their service is useful 
in appraising credit risks* 

. There has “fot ‘been the close and 
congenjal. understanding between tne 
Agencies and their subscribers neces- 
sary to, the success of a co-operative 
function, and it is a sincere desire of 
this Committee to point out certain 
features in the two angles of the situ- 
ation. which, ‘if actépted and applied, 
will tend very quickly to improvement 
in the material and™construction of re- 
ports, and in the understanding of sub- 
: scribers. 

The Committee is convinced that the 
information entering into a ,report 
should be assembled and compiled with 
the utmost care. The reporter is the 
real crux of this problem, and unless 
the Agencies use adaptable people for 
this :particular work and train them in 
what information to seek and how to 
seek it, the material they assemble will 
not approximate the accuracy and 
broadness of corception that is needed 
in.the making of useful reports. 

‘We emphasize, therefore, the indis- 
»pensable ,yalue to. the subscribers of 
4 good, . honest, intelligent reportorial 
WORK; zany ‘ 

This Committee will be very ‘glad to 
elaborate on its ideas and point out 
specifically the features in which so 
many Agency reporters are lacking. 


REPORTS SHOULD BE EDITED 


The second point that the Committee 
would emphasize is the censoring of 
reports before they are issued. Too 


Te Mercantile Agencies Service 


many reports fail to hang together. 
There are frequently typographical mis- 
takes. The proper paragraphing is not 
followed. A little glance from an ex- 
pert would quickly discover these de- 
fects, and they should be corrected be- 
fore the reports are issued. 

The third point that the Committee 
would emphasize is the lack of appre- 
ciation in some of the district or local 
offices of the Agencies to understand 
what we are endeavoring to accomplish, 
and to give the co-operation that will 
help to expand their own work and _to 
increase the usefulness of reports. The 
Superintendents should be led to un- 
derstand that this is a co-operative ef- 
fort and the degree of its success will 
be reflected in a growing appreciation 
of subscribers for the reporting service, 
and the elimination of many of the 


criticisms that now prevail. 


The. fourth point the Committee 
would emphasize is this: The Agencies 
are not. exercising the proper care in 
compiling ledger experrences. Very 
many credit Managers are growing m- 
patient under -the flood of inquiries 
coming to them from the Agencies, and, 
furthermore, the manner in which the 
experiences are frequently gathered by 
reporters is very crude and does not 
assure the accuracy and completenesss 
which should attach always to this type 
of information. If the Agencies are to 
develop satisfactorily, this feature of 
reports, they must work out plans for 
obtaining the information that will not 
overburden credit departments or 
secure merely incomplete or unde- 
pendable information. No part of the 
service should receive more careful 
study and development than this par- 
ticular one. 

THE SUBSCRIBER'S RESPON- 
SIBILITY 

Turning now to the subscriber, the 
Committee would point out, first, that 
interpreting the Agency report has not 
been properly cultivated in credit de- 
partments. ‘The reports are too fre- 
quently glossed over. Their parts are 
not balanced one against the other. 
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several points upon which differences 
of opinion appeared, particularly the 
matter of post dated checks. It was 
generally agreed, however, that while 
this practice is to be condemned in 
principle, there are circumstances un- 
der which it is perfectly iegitimate, be. 
cause of -local conditions, such as pay 
days in the district; etc. In other cases 
it may be the only means of clearing 
up an undesirable conditfon already ex- 
isting. The meeting closed- without 
having to call the police. 


(Continued on page 17.) 


They are,not. sufficiently studied. If 
the Mercantile Agency report is to per- 
form its proper function in credit work, 
then the interpretation of reports 
should be a diligent study for credit 
managers. 

The second point in this part of the 
Committee’s declaration is that sub- 
scribers fail in many instances to re- 
turn defective and poorly-compiled re- 
ports to the issuing office. It is 
perfecly well understood that the 
Agencies do not want their subscribers 
to accept defective or incorrectly typed 
reports. In every instance where de- 


.fects are discovered, where the typing 


is incorrect, or the material in the re- 
port does not hang together, it should 
be returned to the issuing office. The 
return, however, should be done with 
an idea of improving the service and 
not as a factious complaint. 


The third point the Committee would 
emphasize for the subscriber is co-op- 
eration in building Mercantile Agency 
reports. When accounts are not satis- 
factory for such reasons as making un- 
just claims, taking discounts unfairly, 
returning merchandise without cause, 
or other features which would make an 
account unacceptable, such instances 
should be reported to the Agencies. It 
is’ sometimes remarked that a sub 
scriber should not be expected to pay 
for the service and at the same time 
furnish information without some form 
of compensation. This is not a fair 
way to view the question. Subscribers 
are interested in and should have the 
very best reports.- They oftentimes 
possess information that should go into 
the body of a report, and ti is incum- 
the body of a report, and it is incum- 
tion. In the matter of ledger experi- 
ences, we believe subscribers should be 
very free with the Agencies and supply 
information only that is accurate and 
up-to-date. If at any time the inquiries 
of the Agencies grow burdensome, or 
the reporters seeking the information 
direct do not appear to be of the proper 
type, the Agency should be promptly 
advised, and an ddjustment reached 


that will be fair and satisfactory to 
both. 


These are the high spots of the sub- 
ject as it is viewed by the Executive 
Committee, aside from the belief that 
local Associations of Credit Men should 
feature a Mercantile Agencies Service 
Department, and through well-organ- 
ized Committees be constantly in a 
pesition to confer with the Superin- 
tendents of Agencies and to project the 
ideas of the Executive Committee into 
the local considerations and criticisms 
should they prevail, of the service. 
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ices in Determining the Credit Risk 


First of a Series of Articles Based on Material Supplied 
~ by the National Institute of Credit 


By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director, National Institute of Credit. 
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EGINNING with this issue, it ,is 
panned ‘to devote at. least one 

page of the Crepir MONTHLY to 

~ + the National Institute of. Credit. of 
- the’ Nationat’ Association of Credit Men. 
‘It is the intention of the editors to make 


this department one of educational 
value not oniy to the members of the 
-Institute but to all students of credit. 
Each issue, in addition to recording hap- 

penings “in the Institute, will take. .4p 
some ~phase of credit. The work witl 
supptement the material now being used 
in the: classes and in the correspondence 
courses~of the N.1.°C. Though in cer- 
tain respects these articles: will neces- 
‘sarily duplicate some of that material, 
“there will’ be sufficient differentiation 
from my own slant which has come 
from innumerable discussions with 
credit men on credit subjects, from a 
reading of books on business research 
and of statistics and from ideas gath- 
ered from various quarters that bear on 
‘the general subject. 

In addition to the presentation of 
definite subjects, questions will be put 
from time to time. These questions 
are thought of as being in a large part 
suggestive. Their purpose, therefore, is 
to stimulate thought on the part of the 
credit man,—and answers to them may 
at times be solicited. Among the sub- 
jects that will be taken up (not neces- 
sarily in order) are the following: 1. 
Some Factors in the Determination of 
the Credit Risk, 2. Relationship of Turn- 
over to Business Profits and Its Import- 
enee in the Financial Statement, 3. Op- 
erating Expenses and their Bearing on 
the Determination of Credit Risks, 4. 
Statistics on Bad Debt Losses and What 
They Teach us. 5. Diversification in 
Farming and Industry and its Bearing 
on Credit, 6. The Problem of Forecast- 
ing. 7. The Use of Statistics, 8. Credit 
Ratio Analyses, 9. Some Aspects of 
Business Correspondence, etc. 

The first subject, “Some Factors. in 
the .Determinetion of a Credit Risk.” 
covers familiar ground but with: a 
change in emphasis that it is believed 
justifies a new treatment of this old 
Subject. ’ ; 





Some Factors in the Determination 
of the Credit Risk 


ABIL ITY AND WILLINGNESS TO 
PAY IN THE FUTURE 

The credit man-is charged with the 
duty of determining whether the order 
for goods. or services which his house 
has received is to be O. K.’d or turned 
down. It is he who must decide whether 
the buyer poggesses credit, that is, the 
ability to obtain goods or services by 
siving 4 promise to pay.at some speci- 
fied date in the. future. The fulfillment 
of this promise, or the payment, de- 
Pends on two. fundamental factors. 
1. Abilitv to nav and 2. Willingness to 
Pay. Since credit payments are de-: 








‘cf the risk, 


ferred payments, ie., payments in the 
tuture, the questions which the credit 


onan shouid ask himself in scrutinizing 


a msk are not “Can he pay?” and “Is 
he willing tu pay?”, but “Wisl he be able 
to pay and witling to pay in the fu- 


. ture?”, that is, at maturity of the .ac- 


count. His. problem, therefore, is. to 
pass judgment on the future.ability.and 
willingness of the buyer to pay. 

But it may be asked, how au: the ab- 
‘sence of prophetic vision .is such a. judg- 
ment possible? No. infallible, judgment 
is possible but. on the basis of knowl- 


edge. of the past and presept the risk 
.element in such. judgments may be -re- 


duced to a minimum. Just as.a present 


‘situation is an, inevitable outgrowth of 
_a past situation, just so will future situ- 
ations grow out of present and past sit- 


uations. To the extent therefore that 
we have accurate information on the 
past and the presént, are we able tu 
forecast future events with fair accur- 
acy, and in our specific case, to forecast 
the future ability and willingness of the 
buyer to pay. What are some of the fac- 
tors that determine this future ability 
and willingness to pay? The chief 
among them are character, capital, ca 
pacity; local and trade conditions, the 
general. business movement, and the 
policy of the seller’s house. 
THE THREE.C’S 

Credit phrase makers were happy.-in 
their choice of three important facfors 
in the determination of the credit risk— 
character, capacity and capital. An ex- 
haustive investigation of these factors 
is ordinarily held to be sufficient basis 
for O. K.’ing or turning down an order 
and yet experience has shown that these 
factors are not inclusive enough. Quite 
apart from the factor of the policy of 
the seller’s house, which at all times has 
a modifying effect on the determination 
there are other factors 
which, though at tinies negligible, as- 
sume at other times impcrtant dimen, 
sions These may be grouped under the 
heading of business movements. 

BUSINESS MOVEMENTS AND 
CREDIT 


There are tvo types of movement to 
which most lines of business are sub- 
ject:.1. the regularly recurring seasonal 
rovement, and 2. the oscillating move- 
ment of business as.a whole, commonly 
known, as the business cycle...A knowl- 
edge of these two movements is of vital 
importance, for these movements, both 
singly and together, have a determining 
effect on the future willingness and abil- 
ity of the buyer to redeem his credit 
obligations. To say that business is af- 
fected by these two movements is an- 
other way of saying that business is not 
static but influz, that the willingness 
and ability of- the buver to pay today is 
not identical, with his willingness and 
ability to pay in the future. To'state 
this is to state a truism. but the fact 
remains that the most serious mistakes 





in credit pelicy come from a failure to 


‘considér tie fiwid character of business, 


Viewed in the light of thése movements, 
character, capital and capacity, local 


“end trade conditious take on a new sig- 


nificance. 

Neithér capital nor capacity can be 
évaluated identically in slack and active 
seasons, to say. nothing about periods of 


_dGepression and prosperity, and human 


experience has proved. that even char- 
acter undergoes the modifying influence 
of changing business conditions. In dis- 
consider the fluid character of business. 
sidered in’ the credit risk and all the 
factors in a credit policy, attention will 
be paid, wherever possible, to these 
modifying elements. 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS AND 
SEASONAL_ASPECTS 

Most businesses li#Ve seasonal aspects, 
In some lines thes aspects are so pro- 
nounced that we call the lines seasonal. 
But even in lines where the commodi- 
ties themselves are not distinctly sea- 
sonal, seasonal factors are nevertheless 


‘introduced by other elements. 


SEASONAL INDUSTRIES 

The largest single industry in the 
country—farming—is distinctly  sea- 
sonal and injects a pronounced seasonal 
element into sales and collections in all 
trades and communities in farming dis- 
tricts, and gives a seasonal aspect, 
though less pronounced, to industries 
and communities that seem at first far 
removed from the farm. Another large 
industry, the construction industry, also 
belongs to the distinctly seasonal class 
and it imparts seasonal] aspects to all 
lines directly and indirectly dependent 
upon it. There are a large number of 
other’seasonal lines, some of which co- 
incide in their seasonal high and low 
points with those of the large industries 
mentioned above, and others of which 
tend to offset these high'and low points, 
Whatever the situation with regard io 
them, they exercise an influence upon 
the future ability and willingness of the 
buyer to pay. 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS AND 

SECOND HIGH POINTS 

The retail credit clothing house that 
sells on the partial payment plan ar- 
ranged to have payments fall due on 
or immediately ‘after weekly pay day. 
There are for most wholesale lines 
somewhat comparable pay periods and 
when the due date of the accounts of 
these lines coincides with these pay 
perjods, the deferred payments are more 
likely to be made than otherwise, and 
vice versa. These periods are, or should 
be, matters of common knowledge in the 
various trades and communities. If 
they are not, the credit man can as a 
rule definitely ascertain them and. since 
they exercise such a bearing on future 
ability and willingness to pay, they 
should be taken into account in every 
analysis of the credit risk. For, other 
things being equal, the harvest times in 
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all seasonal lines and communities are 
better times for the liquidation of cred- 
its than the slack periods. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS AND THE 
BUSINESS CYCLE 


Less susceptible of-ascertainment but 
nevertheless very vital and at times all 
important in their bearing on the li- 
quidation of credit are the larger busi- 
ness movements,—the movements of the 
business cycle. The movements of busi- 
ness from prosperity to crisis, to de- 
pression, to revival of business activity, 
to prosperity and over again, is a fact 
of business experience of the last hun- 
dred years :n every industrial country. 
In that fact reside certain implications 
for the credit man who must think in 
terms of the future, i.e., in terms of de- 
ferred payments. Business statistics 
and business science have not yet 
reached the point, nor is it likely that 
they ever will, where they can forecast 
definitely and accurately each stage in 
this movement or the intensity of each 
stage. But at least the major charac- 
teristics of the movements are known 
and these characteristics, taken together 
with a knowledge of an_ eventual 
change, however imminent or remote, 
should in themselves be sufficient to 
safe-guard business from the most seri- 
ous disasters that usually attend such 
movements. 

The credit man who in thinking of 
deferred payments projects imagina- 
tively the time of these payments into 
a period of continuing or ever increas- 
ing prosperity, is flying in the face of 
commercial history and he will reap his 
reward in frozen credits, slow moving 
inventories manufactured or bought at 
peak prices, and possible cancellations. 
“But the credit man must take a 
chance.” Yes, but among the chances 
he must take is the chance that in a 
period of prosperity the time of deferred 
payment may coincide with an incipient 
depression, and that in a period of de 
pression the time of deferred payment 
will coincide with incipient prosperity. 
The chance that the time of all deferred 
payments will coincide with periods of 
prosperity is still in the realm of im- 
probabilities. 

Some of the characteristics of these 
Gifferent periods and the means of 
knowing and forecasting them will be 
left for a future chapter. This slight de- 
scription of the business cycle with 
the emphasis on the necessity for reck- 
oning with it must suffice here. 


THE THREE (’S—CHARACTER 
CAPACITY, CAPITAL 


“And the greatest of these is char- 
acter.” This emphasis on character as 
the chief basis for the exchange of 
goods for credit is not the result of the 
preachments of moralists but is born of 
the experiences of the proverbially hard- 
headed business man who, thinking in 
terms of business profits, has learned 
by bitter experience that exchanging 
goods for credit is unprofitable, where 
the character of the buyer is doubtful or 
clearly. bad. By character, the business 
man means chiefly business character 
and by this business character he un- 
derstands business honesty. Though it 
would seem difficult to over-emphasize 
the value of this attribute as a basis 
for credit, the late J. P. Morgan, in his 
famous testimony before the Pujo Com- 
mittee did so, when he stated that “a 
man with character, without anything 
at all behind it, can get all the credit 
that he wants and the man without it 
cannot get it.” Quite apart from a con- 


sideration of capital, which sound bank- 
ing principles require as collateral .for 
credjt, it is an exaggeration, pardonable 
perhaps in view of the importance of 
character, to say that character alone 
without even business capacity forms a 
satisfactory basis for credit. Whatever 
Mr. Morgan’s owr practices may have 
Leen, the credit man proceeding on such 
a principle with his firm’s goods would 
court disaster. But there can be no 
quarrel with the conclusion that rests a 
iarge part of the basis of credit on busi- 
ness character or on business honesty, 
—on the type of business honesty that 
insures the willingness to pay, the will- 
ingness to redeem a pledge made, that 
is suggested in such expressions as “a 
man’s word is as good as his bond,”— 
the type of business honesty that re 
veals a willingness and determination 
to pay both in fair weather and foul, 
and that in times of distress or disas- 
ter, when payment is impossible, “comes 
clean” with the creditors. 

Business honesty in America reaches 
a high percentage; and the element of 
risk involved in the character or moral 
risk is not, generally speaking, very 
high. But though the vast majority of 
American business men are normally 
honest, many a business man under the 
pressure that comes through personal 
and business difficulties departs from 
scrupulous honesty; and the losses from 
such departures added to the losses 
from the acts of those who are chroni- 
cally dishonest constitute a serious and 
harrassing problem to the credit man. 


Nor should the fact of the difficulty 
of determining the moral risk prevent 
the credit man from digging deep into 
the character element. Less tangible 
than capacity and capital, it is never- 
theless susceptible of fairly definite 
knowledge. It is a relatively simple 
matter to determine who are the chroni- 
cally dishonest, for the record of these 
is plainly written. But to isolate fair 
weather honest men requires study and 
exhaustive investigation and analysis. 
Since the fair weather honest man will 
depart from business honesty only un- 
der pressure, it is for the credit man 
to find out the elements that at any 
time may exert this pressure. For a 
large part, these elements are contained 
in the personal life and habits of the 
risk and his family and of the members 
of his business house. That is why the 
careful credit man will investigate the 
credit risk to discover whether he or 
bis family or the immediate members 
of his business house are addicted to ex- 
travagant living, gambling, drinking, or 
to sex immoralities, for these vices 
themselves or their results are likely to 
be subversive to the maintenance of 
business honesty and integrity. And 
though they are not always easily dis- 
coverable, persistent inquiry is, for the 
most part, able to ascertain them. 


CAPACITY 


It is, of course, business capacity that 
is meant by this second term in the al- 
literating trio. It is the capacity of the 
merchant to conduct his business at a 
profit, for only by so doing can he meet 
his obligations. This business capacity 


is more accurately measurable than 
Pusiness character, for it is more usu- 
ally a matter of record. There is the 
antecedent business history, the pay- 
ment record including the merchant’s 
discount policy, and the financial state- 
ments which, taken singly, and particu- 
larly, when compared, furnish an ac- 
curate index of his merchandising abil- 
ity, for on the basis of this information 
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it is possible to determine the efficiency 
or inefficiency of the merchant’s busi- 
ness administration and control. 

Just as character can ultimately be 
judged only by the ordeal by fire, so 
business capacity can be finally deter- 
mined only by periods of strain and 
stress. On a rising market the vast ma- 
jority of business men meet the most 
obvious test of business capacity, 
namely, making money. The credit man 
must, therefore, seek to determine 
whether the business capacity which he 
finds in the risk in a period of prosper- 
ity and rising prices is of such a degree 
as to justify the conclusion that it will 
successfully steer the business ship 
through the harrassing trials of busi- 
ness depression. He will be on the look- 
out, therefore, for elements of caution 
and prudence and foresight and for dis- 
cretion and calmness, for these are qual- 
ities that in the long run will stand the 
merchant in good stead. And these 
qualities, though not always easily dis- 
cernible, do reveal themselves neverthe- 
less to the careful credit man in the 
record of the Jebtor even during pros- 
perity, while they stand out in large 
letters in the case of merchants who 
have come through years of alternating 
depression and prosperity with colors 
flying. 

The credit man must, therefore, pro- 
ject imaginatively the degree of capa- 
city he finds in his risk in a period of 
prosperity, into a future of temporary 
reversal or of business depression. If 
the capacity jis relatively low the 
chances are that it will not prove equal 
to the strain that will be placed upon it. 
If it is high, the chances are that it will 
prove a financial Rock of Gibraltar. A 
business capacity that can wrest profits 
from a declining market and business 
depression, is, other things being equal, 
an A No. 1 risk for the succeeding re- 
vival and prosperity. 


The Sales Instinct 
Credit Men Should Have It 


By E. G. Bric 
_ Mgr., Membership Dept. 
National Association of Credit Men 

I BELIEVE the membership work of 

the National Association of Credit 
Men should be carried on with the spirit 
of a consistent sales campaign; the 
workers, while engaged in it should con- 
sider themselves salesmen; and the 
work should be conducted in the same 
spirit in which any organization would 
carry on a sales campaign on which its 
welfare depended. 

Territory should be analyzed, all pros- 
pects listed, and a report should be 
made on each prospect. 

Any salesman will be more careful in 
covering his trade if he knows that the 
entire organization is systematic, and 
requires from him only what all sales- 
men are expected to furnish. 

We should emphasize, in asking our 
members to sell the Association, the 
fact that we are asking it as a contribu- 
tion to the welfare of business as a 
whole. 

The work which is done collectively 
through the Association has become so 
much a part of the activity of the credit 
department of every business that the 
extension of this service is in reality 
one of the benefits to which any credit 
man can devote some of his time, and 
yet feel that in so doing he is perform- 
ing a service to his own firm. 

Every credit man should have the 
sales instinct. Let us demonstrate, be- 
tween now and June 1, that we have it 
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Nation-Wide Activities 
of Credit Men 


(Continued from page 14.) 


Our Need of an Economic 


Program 

Johnstown.—Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, 
vice-president of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A., spoke at the annual ban- 
quet of the Johnstown association on 
“Our Need of an Economic Program.” 

National Sec.-Treas. Tregoe spoke on 
“Some of the Serious Problems of To- 
day.” 


Partnership Between Con- 
sumer and Producer 
Facilitated 
Lehigh Valley.—M. J. Murphy, presi- 
dent of the New York and Sennieten. 
nia Joint Stock Land Bank, addressed 
the mmbers of the Lehigh Valley asso- 
ciation last month on the new federal 
farm loan system. The system, he 
pointed out, has been in operation five 
years during which nine hundred mil- 
lion dollars hag been loaned to the 
farmer. The system is, he said, a sim- 
ple recognition of the fact that, as in 
other lines of industry agriculture must 

be capitalized. 

Under the act a partnership is facili- 
taed between producer and consumer. 
Under the new system, which gives 
money to the farmer on mortgage, the 
government takes charge of these mort- 
gages and the farmer pays off the loan 
in installments semi-annually until he 
has returned the face of the mortgage. 
An indebted property is freed within 
thirty-three years by the payment of a 
small portion of the principal on each 
interest date. The banks take the 
loans at 6 per cent. and turn them ove 
to the government at 5 per cent., thus 
having one per cent. for their labor, 
and yet the mortgagor is fully protect- 
ed under the Federal act. 

There were reports from E. E. Wal- 
lace, H. D. Reeder, A. D. Gomery and 
Geo. T. Haskell on the doings of the va- 
rious National Association committees 
with which they are connected. 


Tregoe at Louisville 

Louisville—The Louisville associa- 
tion holds its membership well and is 
making excellent progress under Pres. 
Luther C. Reynolds. National Sec.- 
Treas. Tregoe addressed a well-attend- 
ed meeting of the association on Janu- 
ary 25, and spoke on the subject 
“Credit Engineering the Need of the 
Times.” C. H. Woodworth, manager of 
the Adjustment Bureau Department of 
the National Association described ad- 
justment service. According to special 
news correspondent J. K. Scoggan, the 
meeting was not only enjoyable but ed- 
ucational and beneficial. 


Relation Between Farm 


and Factory 
Milwaukee——The Milwaukee associa- 
tion at a recent meeting, adopted a 
strong resolution in which it urged that 
every effort be made to keep the Fed- 
eral Reserve System clear of political 
influence. In the resolution, recogni- 
tion was given to the system as a pow- 
erful factor in carrying the country 
through a serious period of deflation 
and credit given to the Federal Re- 
serve Board for the wise guidance 
which it had exercised over the system 

since it came into existence. 


At this meeting, the principal speak- 
er was A. R. Kroh, efficiency engineer, 
Goodyear Tire Co., Akron, O., who 
spoke on the relation between farm 
and factory. He pointed out that thir- 
ty-six billion dollars are invested in 
manufacture in this country and sev- 
enty-eight billion in agriculture and kin- 
dred lines, in spite of which the aver- 
age man thinks mainly in terms of 
manufacture. He pointed out that be- 
fore manufacturers could expect a fair 
return on their production, the farmer 
must be paid enough to enable him to 
buy freely the products of the factory. 


New York Forum Meetings 

New York.—The subjects of the last 
two forum meetings were: “The Fed- 
eral Income Tax,” speakers, Harry 
Herskowitz, U. S. Revenue Agent, ano 
Samuel B. Thomas, formerly Counsel- 
lor and Adviser on the Income Tax to 
the Collector of the Internal Revenue; 
and “The Business Cycle: Economic 
Movements and Credit Conditions,” 
speaker, Prof. Willford I. King, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 


Credit and Faith 
Omaha.—The Rev. Dr. Geo. Miller 
spoke on “Credit and Faith” before 
the last Omaha association meeting. 
He gave illustrations to show how 
faith applies not only to matters of re- 
ligion but matters of business, because 
business could not be carried on for 
a single day were faith in large meas- 
ure not exercised. Another speaker 
was National Director W. W. Maish of 
Des Moines, whose subject was gen- 
eral business conditions. Other speak- 
ers were A. B. Palmer, Omaha Crock- 
ery Co., and F. A. Waldman, former 

presidents of the organization. 


Director Maisch on the 


Association 
Sioux City—J. J. Cook, special news 
correspondent, writes that National 
Director W. W. Maisch addressed the 
Sioux City association at its last meet- 
ing on association problems. Vice-Pres. 
E. W. Franz was in the chair. 


Counsel at Syracuse 

Syracuse—W. R. Montgomery, coun- 
sel for the National Association, was 
the speaker at the last meeting of the 
Syracuse association. The meeting was 
in charge of The Legislative Com- 
mittee, Ira N. Lee, A. E. Nettleton Co., 
Chairman; Benjamin Stolz, McGowan 
& Stolz; W. W. Plumb, Burhans & 
Black Co.; Leslie Unckless, O. M. Ed- 
wards Co.; John Heldman, Gibson- 
Snow Co. 


Well Chosen Toledo Subjects 

Toledo.—The following interesting 
subjects were treated by speakers at 
the last two meetings of the Toledo as- 
sociation: “Accepting the Salesman’s 
Judgment in Passing Credit,” by Derby 
R. Smith, The Smith-Kirk Candy Co.; 
“Shall Credit Be Granted When a 
Questionable Failure Is of Record?” by 
R. C. Ward, The Sun Co.; “The Moral 
Risk; What Are Its Distinguishing 
Features. How Should It Be Handled?” 
by D. C. Slee, France Stone Co. 


Uehlinger on Business 


Service 
New Haven.—The New Haven associa- 
tion at its February meeting has as 
guest and speaker H. Uehlinger, Hilo 
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Varnish Corp., N. Y., well known 
throughout the National Association for 
his varied activities in organization de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Uehlinger’s subject was the 
“Second Mile in Business.” He point- 
ed out how great assistance the credit 
man can render customers in building 
up a solid profitable business. He 
showed that there are two million bus- 
iness houses rated in the Dun and 
Bradstreet Agency volumes. Many of 
these houses get into difficulties be- 
cause they try to bite off more than 
they can chew. It is this sort of diffi- 
culty that must be overcome by a 
closer contact with the wholesalers 
and manufacturers from whom they 
buy. Through them, these smaller 
merchants must learn how to keep 
track of their business, how to keep 
books, how to introduce better meth- 
ods in accounting, and advertising and 
selling. This is the credit man’s spe- 
cial task. 

Following Mr. Uehlinger’s inspiring 
address, several members of the New 
Haven association told of specific cases 
of business service in which they had 
been privileged to take part. Frank 
L. Odell, state secretary, reviewed the 
progress which local associations of 
the state were making. 


Miscellaneous Items of 


Local News 
Altoona Over the Top 


Altdona.—The youngest of the 137 as- 
sociations in the National Association 
of Credit Men, which is located at Al- 
toona, Pa., has already passed its mem- 
bership quota for the year, according 
to the report of Pres. H. Slutzker, H. 
Slutzker & Co. 


New Boston Members 


Boston.—No less than seventeen well- 
known business houses were elected to 
membership in the Boston association 
during a recent month. 


Rock and Courtney 
Change Cities 


Chicago.—F. D. Rock, Armour & Co., a 
director of the Chicago Credit Men’s 
Association and the chairman of its 
Foreign Credits Committee, has re 
signed these association duties to es- 
tablish himself in Denver where he will 
supervise the credits of the western 
division of Armour & Co., from that 
city. He will be succeeded in Chicago 
in the Credit Department of Armour & 
Co. by G. H. Johnstone. Mr. Rock, who 
makes the change for the benefit of his 
health, continues as vice chairman of 
the Foreign Credits Committee of tne 
National Association of Credit Men. 

W. F. Courtney, after eight years in 
Denver where he has been a very active 
member of the local Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, becomes Assistant General 
Credit Manager of Armour & Co. at 
Chicago, where he will be the assistant 
of Mr. Johnstone. 


Bankruptcy Act Violators 
Sentenced 

Cincinnati—Robert L. Mayer, Isaac 
Faller’s Sons Co., writes that the Cin- 
cinnati Adjustment Bureau has_ re- 
ceived a great deal of favorable notice 
because of the part it took in bringing 
to justice Hyman Blackschleger, who 
was recently sentenced to one year and 
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one day in the Atlanta penitentiary, 
and his brother, Samuel, to six months 
in the Hamilton county jail by U. S. 
District Judge John Weld Peck upon 
their pleas of guilty of conspiring to 
violate the bankruptcy act. 

The two brothers, with their father, 
were engaged in business as the Amer- 
ican Skirt & Suit Company. District 
Attorney Morrow told the court that 
liabilities were. found to be $113,000 and 
assets $8,000, and that the defendants 
had made false statements of their fi- 
nancial situation, upon which they ob- 
tained merchandise valued at $78,000. 


Preserve Our Form of 
Government! 

Cleveland.—_In a broadside hurled 
against the present day sentiment 
which would undermine the judicial 
system of the United States and sub- 
ject its actions to popular whim and 
fancy, either through legislative or 
direct action, Judge D. C. Westenhay- 
er of the United States district court 
of the Northern Ohio district, eastern 
division, Cleveland, defended the prin- 
ciples upon which this government was 
founded and sounded a call back to the 
fundamentals of the forefathers in an 
address before the Cleveland associa- 
tion at its last meeting. 

“The greatness of this country is not 
due to accident,” said the Judge. “The 
largest contributing factor in the estab- 
lishment of this nation and in its 
growth and prosperity is its form of 
government, but in view of some pres- 
ent day manifestations of public opin- 
ion it would seem that there were not 
many of us left who understood the 
principles on which the government 
was founded. 

“The place of the federal judiciary 
has been recently called into question 
by those who call it a usurpation of 
of power ‘that the federal judiciary 
is permitted to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of legislative exactments. 
These would amend the constitution 
to deprive the judiciary of the authority 
and leave us to depend solely upon the 
will and wisdom of Congress instead 
of on the wisdom of the founders of 
this government as we have done for 
the past 150 years. 

“We need to get back to the. consti- 
tution. Congress cannot rise above the 
constitution that creates it.” 

Prof. C. C. Arbuthnot, head of the 
economics department of Western Re- 
serve University, spoke on “Adjust- 
ment of Labor Disputes.” 





Increase in Dallas Membership 

Dallas.— The Dallas membership 
quota will be met this year according 
to the belief of the officers of the Dallas 
association. National Director Vernor 
Hall continues as manager of the Ad- 
justment and Interchange Bureaus. The 
latter now has forty cases in hand. 

National Sec.-Treas. Tregoe  ad- 
dressed 200 men at a joint meeting last 
month of the Salesmanship Club and 
the Dallas association. 


Catch, Choke and Cough—the 
New Three C’s 


Dayton.—According to Aich El Bee in 
the bulletin of the Dayton association 
the three C’s of credit should be; 
CATCH your man, CHOKE him and 
make him COUGH up some coin. 

At the last meeting of the Dayton 
association the third episode of a series 
of Credit Clinics was presented under 














the title, “Adjusting an Account” with 
the following highly competent cast ol 
characters: Mr. Smith, the adjuster, 
by Mr. Hubler, of Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Mr. Anderson, of the Anderson 
Mercantile Co., Mr. Wm. Hussey, The 
Atlas Rubber & Belting Co., and Mrs. 
Anderson, by Miss Tyler, of the Day- 
ton Adjustment Bureau Co. 





Isaiah vs. Bradstreet 

Detroit—Sec. O. <A. Montgomery 
writes that at a recent very success- 
ful meeting of the Detroit association 
one of the speakers was Jacob Nathan, 
former secretary of the Detroit Stock 
Exchange. He gave a very clear in- 
sight into the purpose and value of a 
properly conducted stock exchange; 
and those who heard him formed a bet- 
ter and higher conception than they 
previously had of the function of this 
line of business endeavor. He clearly 
set forth the distinction between a high- 
class investment house and the so- 
called bucket shop—the one acting 
simply as agent for its principals in 
buying or selling securities, and not 
using its principal’s funds, and the 
other operating improperly by using the 
funds of its principals. Mr. Nathan 
sets a very high standard, as evidenced 
by his advocacy of the belief that true 
success in business can only be founded 
upon strict adherence to the Golden 
Rule. He declared that any business 
man would be better off in starting his 
day’s work with reading a chapter from 
Isaiah or Matthew than a report from 
Bradstreet’s or Babson. 

The other speaker of the evening 
was Rev. H. M. Paulin, of Windsor, 
who spoke on the subject of “Canada 
and the United States.” In a most 
striking way he portrayed the close 
contact between these two countries, 
not only geographically but through 
close: relationship of their respective 
people and their interdependence of 
trade relations. He strongly urged an 
increase of interest in, and renewed ef- 
fort to secure the Lakes-to-Ocean 
Waterway project, particularly for the 
benefit of the shipping for farmers of 
Northwest Canada. 


Substantial Service at El Paso 

El Paso.—The ‘Tri-State Association 
of Credit Men in their annual meeting 
last month heard the most encourag- 
ing report from their secretary and 
manager, T. E. Blanchard, showing a 
strong treasury position and the fact 
that the association had during the year 
handled estates aggregating over $360,- 
000 upon which $322,000 had been real- 
ized or an average of 89 per cent. on 
the face value of the property; further 
that there was a combined indebtedness 
against the estates closed during the 
year of $444,000 on which creditors 
received $313,000 or over 701% per 
cent. 

The report showed that the Inter- 
change and Reporting Departments had 
furnished to members 30,599 credit in- 
terchange reports and 8,448 copies of 
signed financial statements; that the 
Investigation and Prosecution Depart- 
ment had recovered from one fraudu- 
lent failure $21,000 in cash with which 
a substantial dividend to creditors such 
as could not otherwise have been paid, 
was made. The report also showed that 
the department had secured an indict- 
ment by the Federal Grand Jury of a 
debtor for making a false financial 
statement and that the secretary had 
organized a foreign credit department 
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which had made excellent progress in 
obtaining credit information, including 
some signed financial statements from 
merchants in the Republic of Mexico. 
A strong board of directors was elected 
for the coming year. 

"Way Past Their Membership 
Quota 
Johnstown.—E. F. McGinley, Ander- 
son Paper & Twine Co., membership 
chairman reports that the Johnstown 
association has already secured 161 

members against a quota of 125. 


Robert Morris Associates 
Praised by A. B. A. 


Lansdowne. — The Administrative 
Committee of the American Bankers 


Association, has passed a_ resolution 


declaring that: “The Robert Morris 
Associates for more than five years 
have sought in a scientific manner to 
enlarge the available knowledge of 
statement analysis and to improve the 
methods of gathering, compiling and in- 
telligently using credit data.” 

The committee congratulates the As- 
sociates on “the substantial progress 
thus far made and urge that their ex- 
ertions be sustained, continued and en- 
larged, pledging a full measure of sym- 
pathetic support and cordial co-opera- 
tion, and recommending to association 
members a thoughtful consideration of 
these efforts, so largely in their inter- 
est.” 





Los Angeles Activities 

Los Angeles—The Los Angeles asso- 
ciation is stressing the importance of 
a local investigation and prosecution 
fund, a fund that will not be used to 
force collections but to ferret out and 
punish commercial crooks. The mem- 
bers are urged to consider their con- 
tributions to such a fund as an insur- 
ance outlay against crookedness in 
business and excessive losses on ac- 
count of fraudulent debtors. 


Is the C. M. a Grouch? NO! 

Los Angeles.—The general impression 
that the credit man is a pessimist or 
grouch, soured on himself, the world 
and everything in general and that his 
highest form of amusement and satis- 
faction igs to make existence miserable 
for those unfortunate enough to be in 
debt to his concern, was thoroughly dis- 
proved at the December “Christmas 
Jinks and Ladies’ Night,” given by the 
Los Angeles association when he dem- 
onstrated that he is a thoroughly nor- 
mal human being who knows how to 
play as well as to work. 

Never in its history has the -Los 
Angeles association had such a wonder- 
ful meeting. Chairman Kinne of the 
entertainment committee had warned 
months in advance that the December 
meeting was to be given exclusively to 
having a good time, which naturally 
meant throwing down.the bars to the 
credit men’s ladies, besides the credit 
ladies of the association of whom 
there are at least fifty at every meet- 
ing. He had worked up so much en- 
thusiasm that though arrangements 
had been made for 650 people as a pos- 
sible outside figure, there were over 
three to four hundred late requests 
for reservations which it was not pos- 
sibly to take care of. If satisfactory 








arrangements could have been made 
there would have been at attendance of 
over eleven to twelve hundred. The 650 
lucky ones were treated to an evening 
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which will be long remembered in 
which was given the opportunity of 
greatly widening acquaintanceship 
within the association. 

Following an interesting program of 
yaudeville by artists, many of whom 
gave their time and talent, there was 
a yielding to the spirit of the season 
and a reception given Santa Claus who 
distributed real honest-to-goodness gifts 
to every man and woman present. Gifts 
were donated by over 250 houses con- 
nected with the association. At the 
conclusion of the meeting an enthus- 
jiastic vote of thanks was given Presi- 
dent Bremner and Chairman Kinne for 
a most unusual and delightful meeting. 


Digests of Magazine Articles 

Memphis.—The Bulletin of the Mem- 
phis Association recently devoted sev- 
eral pages to carefully compiled digests 
of articles on business correspondence, 
in class publications, which cannot fail 
to be of value to credit men. 


Director Simpson’ s New 

Honors 

New Oricans.—W. P. Simpson, of C. 

T. Patterson Co., New Orleans, La., a 

director of the National Association of 

Credit Men, has been made president 

ef the Association of Commerce of the 
City of New Orleans. 


ates ay y With alias 
Association 


New York.—Arnold A. Mowbray, for- 
merly manager of the Membership De- 
partment and of the Bureau of Public 
Information of the National Association 
of Credit Men, has been appointed 
Commissioner of the Asbestos Brake 
Lining Association, 17 W. 42nd Street. 


Norfolk-'Tidev vabes Increases 


Dues 


Norfolk.—The increase of dues re- 
cently voted by the Norfolk-Tidewater 
association assures larger and better 
service for members of this active as- 
sociation. 


“Mr. and Mrs.” May Go to 
Atlanta Convention 


Philadelphia——The member of the 
Philadelphia association who secures 
one or more new members is entitled 
to one or more guesses as to the num- 
ber of members in the association as 
of May 31. The man who guesses cor- 
rectly will receive a free trip for him- 
self and his wife to the annual credit 
men’s convention to be held this June 
at Atlanta. 


Worcester Passes Membership 
‘Quota 

Worcester.—Paul Fielden, Norton Co., 

writes that the Worcester association 


has passed its membership quota of 
177 and is now out for at least 200. 


Pittsburgh Ladies’ Night 
Pittsburgh.—The last meeting of the 
Pittsburgh association was an elaborate 
affair entitled Ladies’ Night. 
The address of S. C. McConahey, 
Vice-President of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., was on the subject of “The 


Future of Credit Work as a Profession.” 


Pittsburgh Automobile Group 
Pittsburgh.—The representatives of 
the automobile tire and accessory line 
have formed a trade group under the 
Pittsburgh association and will hold 
regular meetings for interchange of 
credit and to extend mutual benefits. 


Credit Men, Watch Your 
Letters 
Rochester.—The bulletin of the Roch- 
ester association says that one of the 
leading credit executives of that city, 
“‘who sends out his letters ‘Dictated but 


Local Associations 


Increase Dues 

HE following local Associations of 

Credit Men have either increased 
their dues or are contemplating so do- 
ing in the near future: 
Kansas City .......... 
Wace ........ 
Baltimore 
Norfolk .......... 
Toledo ............. 
Grand Rapids 
Terre Haute . 
Los Angeles . . 12to 20 
Utica (effective April ) 15to 25 
Youngstown (effective May. 4) 20to 25 
Montgomery is to increase at least 50% 
Indianapolis plans to increase to $25 


ae 

. 20to 25 
. 25to 35 
. 15to 25 
. 25to 35 
cue 25 to 25 
. 10to 15 


a 


not read,’ dictated the following para- 
graph to his stenographer: ‘You can 
use your own judgment in extending 
credit to Mr. Blank. With us, the sky 
is the limit.’ 

“The man who received the letter 
found the paragraph read thus: ‘You 
can use your own judgment in extend- 
ing credit to Mr. Blank. With us, this 
guy is the limit.’ 

“Credit men, watch your letters and 
read before sending out.” 

What the National Association 


Is Doing 


San Francisco.—The bulletin of the 
San Francisco association prints the 
following summary of what the Na- 
tional Association is doing: 

Advocating your cause. 

Adjusting your bankrupts. 

Restricting the fraudulent. 

Educating the unsophisticated. 

Elevating Business Credit Standards. 

Advancing your interests. 

Simplifying your collections. 

Protecting your Credits. 

Curtailing your losses. 

All accomplished by co-operation. 

Every commercial and financial con- 
cern whose business requires the grant- 
ing of credit should be a member of the 
San Francisco Association of Credit 
Men. 


High Quality of Interchange 
Service 

St. Joseph.—At the annual meeting of 
the St. Joseph association, L. H. Smith, 
Hax-Smith Furniture Co. was elected 
president, W. E. Smith, Hammond 
Packing Co., vice-president; Chas. F. 
Billingsley, Fidelity Trust Co., treas- 
urer, and R. D. King, International Har- 
vester Co., secretary. 

E. D. Plummer made an appeal for a 
greater interest in interchange service 


-Tampa.market .were chaotic. 
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pointing out that the St. Joseph mem- 
bership in the interchange bureau, car- 
ried on jointly with Kansas City, had 
fallen to sixteen, though it had been 
agreed that twenty would be necessary 
for St. Joseph to maintain a director on 
the board. He spoke in the highest 
terms of the quality of information to 
be obtained from interchange bureaus, 
pointing out that they in no way conflict 
with mercantile agency service but 
tends to stimulate the agencies to im- 
prove their reports. 

Mr. Plummer was followed by Geo. D. 
Kenyon and L. C. Smith of Kansas City 
who had come to lead a discussion of 
interchange bureau affairs. There fol- 
lowed brief remarks by the newly 
elected officers. 


Washington Association 
Publicity 

Washington—When Ex-Senator Bur- 
ton, of Ohio, addressed a recent meet- 
ing of the Washington association, a 
great deal of newspaper publicity was 
secured throughout the country _ be- 
cause the speech was of genuine news 
value and because Secretary Shealey 
had (1) arranged to have address broad- 
casted across nation. (2) Notified all lo- 
cal associations to this effect: (3) No- 
tified all organizations in Washington 
and Baltimore of the affair. (4) Got a 
copy of speech three days ahead of 
time. (5) Had copies mineographed and 
distributed to all newspaper represen- 
tatives in Washington. 


A Credit Demonstration Amid 
Appropriate Settings 

Youngstown.—The Youngstown asso- 
ciation recently called together over 
100 of its members in evening meeting 
for a practical study of adjustment bu- 
reau cases. In the demonstrations 
nothing was omitted to make them im- 
pressive and realistic. The various 
scenes had their appropriate stage 
settings. There was the embarrassed 
debtor and his wife, the adjustment 
bureau manager, the principal -and 
minor creditors, a former bankrupt who 
made it his business to poison the 
mind of the embarrassed debtor against 
his creditors and several-telling. credit 
interchange reports on the em- 
barrassed debtor. The Youngstown 
members have proved that this sort of 
meeting impresses its -practical lesson 
and is highly popular. 


. aia a .iiiad: 
Conditions in Tampa. 
Tampa.—President Thomas of the 
Tampa Hardware Co., who has just 
completed another year as president of 
the Tampa association, writes to the 
National office contrasting business 
conditions in Tampa today with those 
of ten and.twelve years ago. “Prior 
to the formation ‘of the Tampa associa- 
tion,” he ‘said,-‘‘the eonditions in the 
¢ There 
were no facilitiés ‘for understanding 
each other. Creditors pounced upon 
embarrassed , merchants and _ fought 
each other and merchants alike for the 
first and best money. The result was 
that nobody got satisfaction and the un- 


‘ fortunate- was kicked into. helplessness 


and hopelessness.” 

The Tampa ‘association began -with a 
small nucleus,.of. twelve members. 
Later came an adjustmént and inter- 
change departmentGdpd! new .by force 
of its position, the association includes 


(Continued on page 22.) ~ 








A LITTLE COUEISM FOR CREDIT 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE CONTROLLING FORCE of suggestion 
cannot be disputed. Men are just what they think, 
and their thought is governed by impressions. Peo- 
ple seldom disappoint our expectations.—If these 
things are so, and I believe they are, then we should 
carefully direct our suggestions, and see to it that 
they are always constructive. 

In writing collection letters, it is a mistake even 
to imply that the proper response will not be made. 
Suggest to the man at the other end of the line noth- 
ing but the belief that he will respond with a remit- 
tance, that you are looking for nothing less. Should 
there run through the letter an undercurrent of fear 
that the desired response will not be made, you can 
_ put it down as almost certain that it will not be made. 

When endeavoring to render business service, 
never suggest failure to merchants; suggest nothing 
but success. The control of human action by thought 
is one of the wonderful functions of the mechanism 
within us. There is no gainsaying the truth, how- 
ever, that we respond usually to suggestion, and, 
therefore, suggestion should be constructive, not de- 
structive—positive, not negative. 

I did not reach these conclusions by following the 
philosophy of the eminent French druggist. I have 
found them of value in some of my own work, and I 
believe they are worthy of a test. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM SAVED BANKS 
IN FARM SECTIONS 


AS TIME ELAPSES, we discover new situations 
that intensify our sincere wonderment that 1921 did 
not produce the most serious cataclysm of the Na- 
tion’s history. With credit most blunderingly in- 
flated, with commodities bought at an ungodly peak 
of prices, with everything shaped up for a serious 
crash, something happened to prevent it, and we 
had only a disturbance. 

In registering from time to time our sincere re- 
spect and gratitude to the Federal Reserve System, 
we have spoken entirely of its benefits to the mer- 
chandise debtor. We have emphasized the vigorous 
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manner in which the delicate operation was carried 
out of lowering the pyramid of inflated credits, help- 
ing thereby to avoid a very expensive crash. 


In passing through parts of our agricultural and 
grazing country recently, I was brought to the real- 
ization that aside from the benefits derived by mer- 
cantile business from the Federal Reserve System, 
that it had saved the failure of many banks in the 
agricultural settions, which in the midst of the orgy 
crowded themselves with non-liquidating credits. 


All of us should know that the Federal Reserve 
Banks have a most agile and co-operative service de- 
partment. At the first note of distress, assistance is 
at hand; the tottering institution is held up so long 
as there is a chance in the world to pull it through. 
My admiration for the administration of the System 
has, therefore, been intensified. My opinion is based 
not merely on stories I have heard: I have seen 
with my own eyes. I speak whereof I know. There 
isn’t a doubt but what discretion was thrown to the 
winds by many banking institutions in the agricul- 
tural and grazing sections of our country. Had it not 
been for the Federal Reserve Banks, the failures of 
these institutions would have been appalling. As 
it is, failure among member banks is negligible. The 
much larger percentage of mortality among banking 
institutions in the past two years is in the ranks of 
the non-member banks—those which divorced them- 
selves, those which could not or would not secure 
for themselves the protection and service of this very 
useful system. 

I understand more vividly than ever why a 
cataclysm did not occur in 1921. It would have come 
beyond a shadow of a doubt had our business and 
our banks been without the supporting and protect- 
ing services of the Federal Reserve System. I say 


fervently, “All glory to it and all confusion to its 
enemies.” 


THE CREDIT OF THE FARMER 


THERE IS a crying need for a school on Credits. 
The term Credits is bandied about in public discus- 
sions without knowledge of its primary laws, as 
it were merely some sweet morsel to the tongue. 
- Credit cannot be manufactured. It is not some- 
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thing that stands by itself alone. Credit is founded 
on material values, supported by character and 
capacity. When demanding for the farmer long term 
credit facilities and providing for such facilities 
through a medium separate entirely from the com- 
mercial banking system, there must be taken into 
account this potent fact: Such facilities will be pro- 
ductive and preserve the integrity of credit only 
when granted to the farmer whose character and 
capacity entitle him to the confidence. To grant 
farm credits indiscriminately would in many ways 
injure rather than help. Such credit facilities are in 
my opinion subordinate to the pressing need of better 
system in our agriculture. A merchandise enterprise 
will not succeed no matter how generous its credit 
facilities are unless the enterprise is operated on 
sound and practical lines. The farmer likewise will 
not succeed, no matter what generous credit facili- 
ties he may enjoy, who does not operate his farm as 
a business enterprise upon sound and practical prin- 
ciples. 

We could visit many of our farm enterprises with- 
out ever hearing the usual noises of the barnyard, 
and we could look in vain for the hen, the cow and 
the hog. Such a farm, in my opinion, would never 
succeed year in and year out, no matter what credit 
facilities might be extended the farmer. 

When the farm grown supplies of the household 
have to be bought at a store, just as is done by city 
folk, the chances are that such a farmer will not 
succeed. The farm must produce articles for home 
consumption, keeping the overhead at a small sum 
and leaving the principal production to furnish profit 
for the enterprise. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that we have too 
little skill in the operation of our farms. The seri- 
ousness of this is apparent when we remember that 
the farmlands of the country are its largest asset, 
appraised at seventy-eight billions of dollars. When 
this large capital isn’t producing profits, then the 
general prosperity is affected unfavorably. 

We are all vitally interested in the farmer. He 
must succeed for the Nation’s sake. With the pro- 
vision, therefore, of proper credit facilities for the 
farmer, there must be a demand for the qualities that 
will insure the liquidation of the credits. There must 
be just as much character and capacity in the farm 


enterprise as we require in the conduct of the busi- 
ness enterprise. 


CREDIT WASTE AT LEAST 300 MILLIONS IN 1922 


THE LIMITATIONS of our observing prowers are 
nowhere more clearly demonstrated than in the 
rapid flow of events which is taking place under our 
very eyes, and which we seldom pause for a moment 
to consider. 


The commercial and economic changes in our 
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country during the past quarter of a century are 
astonishing. In 1896 the chief economic problem was 
low prices. How to levitate prices brought many 
suggestions, which culminated in the theory of free 
silver. I should say without critical research that 
our domestic commerce has quadrupled in this period 
and prices have tripled. 

In comparing credit conditions of today with the 
earlier period, this levitation of price and acceleration 
of commerce must be taken into account. Brad- 
street’s records 1,086,056 enterprises in 1896. In 
1922 the number had increased, according to the 
same authority, to 2,074,617. The commercial fatali- 
ties in 1896 were 1.20 of the enterprises; in 1922, 1.08. 

From 1896, the year of the organization of the 
National Association of Credit Men, commercial fail- 
ures did not rise above 1 per cent. in any year, except 
during 1915 and 1922. 

For the decade prior to 1896, there was but one 
year in which the fatalities were less than 1 per cent. 
The excess of liabilities in the failures of 1922 as com- 
pared to the excess of 1896 is very much larger in 
volume, but on the basis of 1896 prices, this dispro- 
portion would disappear. The failures of 1922 were 
more numerous than the failures of 1921, but the lia- 
bilities involved were slightly larger in 1921. 

In a survey of this subject, we must take into 
account the very many friendly liquidations of which 
no public record is made and that could hardly be 
computed in the statistics of the agencies. We are, 
therefore, led to say that the credit waste of 1922 was 
at least five hundred millions. The serious side of 
this survey is that a large share of this loss could not 
be charged directly to credit departments. Produc- 
ers and distributors were swept off their feet and the 
most serious orgy indulged that ever was registered 
in American history. 

If this severe depletion of the nation’s wealth 
serves as a lesson and will lead to more intelligent 
uses of credit, it will have proved a good investment, 
not a waste. I despair at times, however, of seeing 
the common sense treatment of credit brought about 
when I encounter so many foolish things and a 
dense ignorance of credit principles in the business 
world as a whole. 

We should pause and reflect on the credit tragedy 
of 1921 and 1922. We should say with all our souls, 
“Never again!” 
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Nation-Wide Activities 
of Credit Men 


(Continued from page 19.) 
practically all the wholesale houses 
and banks of the city. It has brought 
them together for a systematizing of 
credits, adjustments and _ collections 
and this work is representing the inter- 
est not alone of the creditors but the 
debtors who have their problems to 
solve and in these operations the cred- 
itors have been saved from total loss 
and debtors from complete ruin. Citing 
the service of the bureau associations, 
Mr. Thomas pointed out that the Ad- 
justment Bureau had handled during 
the year 117 cases and had paid to 
creditors in assignment and _ similar 
cases an average dividend of 41 per 
cent which compares with creditors in 
bankruptcy cases, who have realized 
but twelve per cent. The Interchange 
Department has been serving 65 mem- 
bers with more than 47,000 reports. 


Officers at St. Joseph 

St. Joseph.—The St. Joseph associa- 
tion has the following officers and direc- 
tors: Pres., L. H. Smith, Hax-Smith 
Furniture Co.; Vice-Pres., W. E. Smith, 
Hammond Packing Co.; Treas., Chas. 
F. Billingsley, Fidelity Trust Co.; Sec., 
R. D. King, International Harvester 
Co. Directors: W. A. Masters, John S. 
Brittain Dry Goods Co.; E. N. Van 
Horne, American National Bank; S. B. 
Brauhan, Carder Wholesale Grocery 
Co.; T. B. O’Connor, Wheeler-Motter 
Merc. Co. 


Billings Going Strong 

Billings——The present condition and 
the outlook for the Billings associa- 
tion are excellent according to Sec. 
Raymond Hough, 512 Securities Bldg., 
who reports the following elections for 
1923: Pres., A. L. Greenleaf, Northwest- 
ern Distributing Co.; Vice-Pres., F. 
W. Marble, Montana National Bank; H. 
E. Reckard, Lindsay-Billings Co.; H. S. 
Roberts, Midland Fruit Co.; C. D. Wig: 
genhorn, Wiggenhorn Bros., Inc.; V. E. 
Sampsel, Yellowstone Creamery; W. O. 
Lundberg, Stone-Ordean-Wells Co.; H. 
C. Carpenter, Carpenter Paper Co.; 
Frank von Eschen, Ryan Grocery Co.; 
A. L. Greenleaf, Northwestern Distrib- 
uting Co. Each of the committees is in 
charge of an enthusiastic worker as fol- 
lows: Office, F. W. Marble; Finance, 
Frank Von Eschen; Entertainment, C. 
D. Wiggenborn; Legislative, H. E. 
Reckard; . Credit Interchange, W. W. 
Beeman; Membership, H. S. Roberts; 
I. & P., Dean Wright. 


Bluefield-Graham Officers 


Bluefield —Tie Bluefield-Graham as- 
sociation-has elected the following of- 
ficers for 1923: Pres., J. E. McMullin, 
Bluefield Grocery Co.; Vice-Pres., C. W. 
Sec.-Treas., W. P. Ryan, Bluefiela 
Hays, Economy House & Material Co.; 
Bakery; P. J. Alexander, Flat Top Gro- 
cery Co.; C. A. Lilly, Bluefield Hara- 
ware Co., and C. A. Cawley. 


Pres. Taylor of Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo—George K. Taylor, Taylor 
Produce Co.,.is the newly elected 
president of the Kalamazoo association. 
Ben Steers, Kalamazoo Ice and Fuel 
Co., is vice-president. These two and 
H. W. White, O. P. Johnson, Harry J. 
Broomhall and W. C. Oldfield constitute 
the board of directors. The secretary 
is F. G. Dewey, Kalamazoo City Sav- 
ings Bank. 


- of offieers- and 


-Texan credit grantors: 


New Milwaukee President 

Milwaukee.—The trade group idea 1s 
being fully developed by the Milwaukee 
association whose members find great 
value in this close co-operation by 
trades. 

E. N. Kullman, Wadhams Oil Co., 
has been elected president of the as- 
sociation to fill the unexpired term of 
hk. J. Dempsey, resigned. 

Montgomery Leaders 

Montgomery.—The officers of the 
Montgomery association are Pres., 
Murray, W. Dantzle,. Jr., Swift & Co.; 
lst Vice-Pres., V. G. Wilson, Steiner- 
Lobman Dry Goods Co.; 2nd Vice- 
Pres., C. H. Cook, Solomon Bros.; 
Treas., R. Emmett Seibels, Fourth Na- 
tional Bank; Sec., J. M. Holloway, 
Credit Reporting Co. Executive Com- 
mittee: Clayton Tullis, Tullis-Gamble 
Hdwe. Co.; Leon Trousdale, Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co.; I. Moog, 
Winter Loeb Grocery Co.; Michel 
Loeb, Loeb Hwde. Co.; Leo Gassen- 
heimer, Mercantile Paper Co. 


Roanoke Officers 

Roanoke.—Following are the officers 
and directors of the Roanake associa- 
tion for the ensuing year: Pres., J. E. 
Easter, Easter & Wimmer, Inc.; Ist 
Vice-Pres., B. A. Marks, W.-G. Jones & 
Co.; 2nd Vice-Pres., P. Stonesifer, Na- 
tional Exchange Bank; Sec.-Treas., H. 
W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 
Directors: M. S. Noffsinger, Roanoke 
Paper Co.; J. R. Turner, Roanoke 
Drug Co.; W. F. Davis, Roanoke Sun- 
light Bakery; W. R. Ramey, Victory 
Specialty Co.; John Nelson, Nelson 
Hdw. Co.; Wm. Paxton, Griggs-Paxton 
Shoe Co.; J. E. Robinson, Lindsey-Rob- 
inson Co.; W. A. Coyne, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. 


Leaders at San Diego 


San Diego.—Here is the present board 
directors of the San 
Diego association: Pres., J. M. Purdy, 
Wellman-Peck Co.: Vice-Pres., R. H. 
Gunnis,~ First National Bank; Secy., 
Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckels Bldg. 
Directors: L. B. Smedley, Southwest- 
ern Grocery Co.; C. G. Lykins, Pure 
Milk Dairy Co.; Carl O. Winter, South- 
ern California Baking Co.; M. E. Burns, 
Klauber-Wangenheim Co. 


Local Officers and Directors 


In Charge at Beaumont 
Beaumont.—The officers and directors 
for the ensuing year of the Beaumont 
‘ association are the following leading 


Pres., L. B. 
Cohen; Béatmont Dry -Geods & Notion 
Co.; Vice-Pres., Geo. W. Brown, Texas 
National Bank; Treas., Walter T. 
Boles, Tyrrell Hardware Co.; Secy., R. 
F. Ghance, 435 Wiess Building. Di- 
rectors: Chas. L. Berly, E. L. Wilson 
Hardware Co.; D. C. Proctor, Jefferson 
Drug Co.; H. E. Grumsen, Armour 
Packing Co.; Chas. C. Chinski, Josey- 
Miller Co. 
New St. Louis Secretary 

St. Louis.—S. O. Livingston, who has 
had considerable experience as credit 
manager, has succeeded G.. F. Bentrup 
as secretary of the St. Louis associa- 
tion. 

There was an attendance of about 300 
at a recent meeting addressed by 
National Sec.-Treas. Tregoe. 
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Local Chapters 


of the National Institute of Credit 


Local chapters are now functioning 
in the following cities: 
lanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Kansas City, Lansing, 
Memphis, New York, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Salt Luke 
City, Toledo, and Washington, D. C. 


Albany Local Chapter 

Forty-seven students in Albany hive 
joined the local chapter which was or- 
ganized in November. The member- 
ship is recruited not only from the 
younger credit men but from some of 
the veterans in the Association all of 
whom are enthusiastic on the vaiue of 
the work. The members themselves 
are conducting the course with the help 
of material supplied by the Nuattonal 
Institute. 

Lawrence E. Eberhard of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company has just been 
awarded the Junior Certificate for the 
completion of the following courses: 

Credits and Collections 
Economics 

Business English 
Accounting 

Law of Contracts. 

Mr. Eberhard is working now for the 
Senior Certificate or Fellowship in the 
National Institute of Credit. 


Atlanta Local Chapter 

The local chapter in Atlanta has 
been active since the Fall studying 
Credits and Collections, and Economics. 
The membership is now 16. What it 
lacks in membership it makes up -in 
enthusiasm. The officers elected are as 
follows: President, F. H. Dendy, Car- 
ter Electric Co.;° 1st Vice-President, 
B. L. Boulineau, N. Bodenheimer & 
Bro.;,.2nd Vice-President, F. C. Pfeffer, 
The Texas Co.; Secretary, Herndon 
Thomas, Atlanta National Bank; Treas- 
urer, J. W. Young, Beck & Gregg Hdwe. 
Co.; Librarian, W. H. Fields, Foote & 
Davies Co. 


Memphis Loeal Chapter 

A local chapter has just been organ- 
ized in Memphis with an initial mem- 
bership of 27 students. The class will 
study Credits and. Collections, making 
use of the correspondence material and 
drawing on its members for discussion 
and talks on special topics. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected at the last 
meeting: President. W. L. Rebinson, 
Southwestern Milling Co.; 1st Vice- 
President. L. C. Whitten, J. T. Fargason 
Co.; 2nd Vice-President, John D. Davis, 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works; Secretary, 
M. S. Jones. John Morrell & Co.: Treas- 
urer, R. C. Cockroft, Clavton-Hughes 
Co.;: 
Interchange Bureau. 


New Orleans Chapter 

Upon the invitation of G. L. Woolley, 
Instructor in Charge of the class in 
Credits being conducted jointly by the 
New Orleans Chapter of the National 
Institute -of Credit and the American 
Institute of Banking, former members 
of the class and the membership gen- 
erally of the New Orleans Credit Men's 
Association, joined in the regular week- 
Iv meeting held Wednesday evening, 
Janvary 17th. : 

The enlarred meeting was occa- 
sioned by a special talk given by Mr. 
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Librarian, T. J. Doepke, Credit 
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James J. A. Fortier, President of the 
Commercial Credit Company of New 
Orleans on “The Finance Company— 
jts place in the American Credit and 
Financial System.” As a. stroke of 
good fortune. William H. Grimes 
President of the Commercial Credit 
Company, of Baltimore, arrived in New 
Orleans the morning of the meeting, 
and Mr. Fortier prevailed upon him to 
attend. As a consequence, those pres- 
ent were favored with addresses by 
two presidents of the largest type of 
organizations of their kind in their re- 
spective vicinities. Mr. Fortier restrict- 
ing his talk to the financing of auto- 
mobile paper, and Mr. Grimes covering 
the purchase of accounts receivable. - 

The meeting, which was very well 
attended, inaugurates a series of simi- 


lar meetings at which the membership 
at large of the New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association will be asked to 
“listen in” with the class of Credits. 


Columbus Local Chapter 

With approximately fifty per cent of 
the members from last year’s class in 
“Credits and Collections” signing up 
again, and with a few additional mem- 
bers joining, the Columbus chapter of 
the Credit Institute is carrying on once 
more. The class is under the direction 
of Prof. Theodore N. Beckman of the 
College of Commerce and Journalism 
of the Ohio State University and the 
first session was held on November 
15th. 

The subject taken up this year com- 


prises a study of Corporation Finance, 
where the internal organization and 
financial structure of corporations are 
carefully studied and analyzed. A. S. 
Dewing’s “Corporation Finance” is 
used as the text and is supplemented 
with lectures by. the Instructor and 
problems, the latter being designed 
primarily for illustrative purposes and 
are made as practical as possible. The 
course is divided into five parts. 

The local chapter also expects soon 
to commence its special meetings, 
where certain important or mooted 
questions and problems on “Credits 
and Collections” are to be discussed. 
Some of these meetings will probably 
be held in conjunction with the month- 
ly meetings of the local Association of 
Credit Men. 


The Upward Trend of Business 


Returns from Questionnaire 
By the Director of Research 


National Association of Credit Men 


upward trend in business was be- 

ing accelerated, maintained or slack- 

ened in the month of January, and 
whether it was expected to continue for 
the next three months a questionnaire 
was sent out to a large number of busi- 
ness firms in many lines in virtually all 
parts of the country. There were 220 
replies. 

The following. questions were asked: 

1. Sales for January 1923 as com- 
pared with December 1922? 


I: order to determine. whether the 


stationary 
worse 
2. If sales were better—was improve- 
ment seasonal? 
If sales were poorer—was decline 
seasonal? 
3. Did sales for January 1923 as com- 
pared with December 1922 


or fall below 
your expectations based on the volume 
of business of the preceding 3 months? 
4. Collections for January 1923 as 
compared with December 1922. 
better 
stationary 
worse 
5. If collections were better—was 
improvement seasonal? 
If collections were poorer—was de- 
cline seasonal? 
6. Do you expect your business in the 
next 3 months to: 
improve 
remain stationary 
or decline 
7. If you foresee an improvement in 
your business, on what factors do you 
base your optimistic outlook? 
8. If you foresee no improvement or 
a falling off in your business on what 
factors do you base this forecast? 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Some of the outstanding conclusions, 
based upon the examination of the re- 
turns, are as follows: 


1. The upward trend for business as 
a whole was maintained or accelerated 
in January. 

2. Sales for January 1923 exceeded 
those for December 1922 in all lines ex- 
cept confectionery (where the seasonal 
tactor entered too strongly). 

3. The improvement in January sales 
was in many cases in the face of an 
expected seasonal decline. 

4. The decline in sales reported were 
in virtually every case stated to be sea- 
sonal. 

5. Collections tor January 1923 
showed an improvement--over -celiec- 
tions for December 1922, except in lines 
where seasonal factors entered very 
strongly. 

6. Improvements in collections were 
in many cases in the face of expected 
seasonal declines. ‘ 

7. Declines in collections reported 


_ were in virtually every case stated to 


be seasonal. 

8. 63% of those reporting stated that 
business for January exceeded expecta- 
tions for January business based on the 
volume of the-business of the preceding 
3 months. 

9. 22% of those reporting stated that 
business for January equalled expecta- 
tions based on the volume of business 
of the preceding 3 months. 


10. Only 15% reported that business 
for January fell below expectations 
based on the volume of business during 
the preceding 3 months. 


11. 86% expect business to improve 
during the next 3 months. 
12. Only 14% expect business to re- 


main stationary during the next 3 
months. 


13. 0% expect busimess to decline 
during the next 3 months. 

14. The improved farm situation, 
higher and rising prices for farm prod- 
ucts, and the extensive building opera- 
tions now under way and in prospect, 
were the principal reasons assigned for 
the expected improvement in business. 


15. Where no improvement in busi- 
ness is expected, the farm situation, 
the disparity between prices of farm 
products and other products were as- 
signed as the reasons. 

16. The industrial sections of the 
country report better business and bet- 
ter business prospects than the agri- 
cultural sections. 

17. Higher and rising prices for cot- 
ton and grain are restoring trade and 
confidence in Southern and Middle 
Western states which have formerly 
suffered because of the disparity of 
priees. 

18. Another harvest and good prices 
will be necessary before the farmer 
will be able to buy in his former quan- 
tities in many sections of the South 
and Middle West and West. 


19. Conditions in the mountain states 
of Utah, Montana and Idaho are stil} 
far from satisfactory, with the farmers” 
condition in Idaho still desperate. 


20. The rise in the price of copper 
and other Utah products is, however, 
reviving business in Utah. 

21. The rising market is responsible 
for larger orders for future delivery in 
many. lines. 


22. Low stocks of merchandise play 
a prominent factor in several lines par- 
ticularly in the shoe industry, and tao 
a less extent in the dry goods indus- 
try. . 


TRADE GROUPS RELATED TO THE 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


FURNITURE 

CARPETS AND FLOOR COVERINGS. 

States represented: Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
New York, Texas, Wisconsin. ’ 

1, Six reported sales better in January, 1923, 
than in December, 1922; one reported sales 
worse in January, 1923, than in December, 1922 
(Texas); one reported sales stationary in Janu- 
ary, 1923, as compared with December, 1922. 

2. Two reported that the improvement in 
sales was seasonal; four reported that the im- 
provement in sales was not seasonal. The one 
reporting sales poorer stated that the decline was 
seasonal. 

3. Six reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding expectations based on preceding three 
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months; two reported sales for January, 1923, 
as equalling expectation based on preceding three 
months; one reported sales for January, 1923, as 
falling below expectations. 

4. Five reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; one reported col- 
lections for January, 1923, as worse than De- 
cember, 1922; three reported collections for Jan- 
uary, 1923, stationary as compared with De- 
cember, 1922. 

5. Of the five reporting collections better, three 
stated they were seasonal; two stated they were 
not seasonal The one reporting collections 
worse stated that the decline was seasonal. 

6. Eight expected business to improve in the 
next three months; one expected business to re- 
main stationary in the next three months and 
mone expected business to decline in the next 
three months. 

_ 7. Among the factors listed as the basis for 
improved conditions, extensive building operations 
in 1922 and the. excellent building prospects for 
1923, advances in the prices of farm products, 
were most frequently mentioned. Other com- 
ments are: “Favorable outlook for wheat crop.” 
—Kansas. “Advance in the price of oil and liqui- 
dation by cotton farmers of their old paper.”— 


Texas. 
HARDWARE 

States represented: Alabama, California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Georgia, LIllinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New York Ohio, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. 

1. Nineteen reported sales better in January, 
1923, than in December, 1922; two reported sales 
worse in January, 1923, than in December, 1922; 
two reported sales stationary in January, 1923, 
as compared with December, 1922. 

2. Eight stated that the improvement was sea- 
mae, — ten gums that the improvement was 
not seasonal. e two r tin, rer sales 
both stated that the dedton ans oe on 

3. Fifteen reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding expectations based on preceding three 
months; seven reported sales for January, 1923, 
as equalling expectations; one reported sales for 
January, 1923, as falling below expectations. 

4. Eight reported collections for January, 1923, 
better t December, 1922; ten reported collec- 
tions for January, 1923, poorer than December, 
1922; four reported collections for January, 
1923, stationary. 

5. Of those reporting collections better, only 
one states that the improvement was . 
while six stated that the improvement was not 
seasonal. All those who reported collections 
poorer—stated that the falling off in collections 
was seasonal. 

6. Eighteen expected business to improve in 
the next three months, while only four expected 
business to remain stationary and none expected 
business to decline. 

7. Chief among the factors making for improve- 
ment were the following: Excellent prospects for 
building; improved farm conditions and crop 
Prospects; improvement in lumbering industry 
( Wash.) ; middle western farmers now marketing 
grain that previously could not be marketed be- 
cause of car shortage (Ia.); farmers liquidating 
old bills and buying new merchandise, low 
stocks of merchandise; higher prices for agri- 
cultural products generally, marketing of orange 
crop and large number of tourists (Fla.). 


LUMBER 
States represented: Connecticut, 
New York, Ohio, Texas. 
better in January, 


1. Thr sales 
ber, 1922; one reported sales 


ec. 
1923, than in 
worse in January, 1923, than in December, = 

% 2 1923, 


Minnesota, 


2. Two 
was 


; one reported that the improve- 
ment in sales was not seasonal; one reported that 
the decline was seasonal 


3. Two reported sales of January, 1923, as ex- 
ceeding expectations based on ing three 
months; two reported sales of Jan , 1923, as 
equalling expectations; one Minn.) reported 
sales for January, 1923, as falling below expec- 
tations based on the preceeding three months’ 
‘business. 

4. One reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; two reported 
collections for January, 1923, as worse than De- 


cember, 1922; two reported collections for Janu- 
ay 1923, stationary as compared with ber. 


5. The one reporting collections better stated 
that the improvement was seasonal. Of the two 
Teporting collections poorer, one states that the 
decline was seasonal and the other that it was 


not. 

6. All five reporting, expected business to im- 
prove in the next three months. 

7. Among the reasons given for improved busi- 

Ss, the following were mentioned: 
ilding outlook, increased demand by 
improvement in employment situa- 


PAINTS AND VARNISH 
_States_ represented: Connecticut, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, Washington. 


, 


mess pr 
excellent 
industries, 
tion. 


1. Eighteen reported sales better in January, 
1923, than in January, 1922; one (N. Y.) reported 
sales worse in Januar, 1923, than in Decem- 
ber, 1922; one (Vt.) reported sales stationary in 
January, 1923, as compared with December, 
1922. 

2. Nine reported that the sales were seasonal, 
while eight reported that the sales were not sea- 
sonal. he one reporting poorer sales stated 
that the decline was seasonal. 

3. Seventeen reported sales for January, 1923, 
as exceeding expectations based on the pre- 
ceding three months; three reported sales for 
January, 1923 as equalling expectations; none 
reported sales for January, 1923, as falling off. 

4. Eleven reported collections for January, 
1923, as better than December, 1922; three re- 
ported collections for January, 1923 as worse 
than December, 1922; six reported collections 
for January, 1923, as stationary as compared 
with December, 1922. 

5. Four stated that the improvement in col- 
lections was seasonal; five stated that the im- 
provement in collections was not seasonal. Of 
the three reporting poorer collections two stated 
that the falling off was seasonal. 

6. Eighteen expected business to improve in 
the next three months; two (Mont. and Wash.) 
expected business to remain stationary in the next 
three months, while none expected a decline in 
business. 

7. Among the factors listed as justifying an 
improvements, higher prices for farm products, 
the large building operations of 1922 and the 
building prospects for 1923, are the predominat- 
ing factors, Some of the comments are as fol- 
lows: Higher prices for cotton and rising prices 
generally—Texas; liquidation of old obligations 
by farmers, good crop conditions and prospects 
(Texas); rise in price of oil, prospect of good 
crops, and good - prices—Kansas. ¢ industrial 
sections of the country emphasize the lack of 
unemployment and general improvement in in- 
dustrial conditions. 

PLUMBING AND BUILDING SUPPLIES 

States represented: California, Indiana, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton 

1. Five reported sales better in January, 1923, 
than in December, 1922; two reported sales worse 
in January, 1923, than in December, 1922; one 
reported sales stationary in January, 1923, as 
compared with December, 1922. 

2. Four reported that the improvement in sales 
was seasonal; one rted that the improvement 
was not seasonal. he two reporting business 
worse stated that the decline was seasonal. 

3. Four reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding their expectations; four reported sales 
for January, 1923 as equalling their expectations; 
none reported sales for January, 1923, as falling 
below their expectations. 

4. Two reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; two reported 
collections for January, 1922, as worse than De- 
cember, 1922; four reported collections for Jan- 
uary, 1923, as stationary compared with Decem- 
ber, 1922. 

5. Of those reporting collections better, one 
stated that the improvement was seasonal and 
one that it was not seasonal. The two that re- 
ported collections poorer, stated that the de- 
cline was seasonal. 

6. Seven expected business to improve in the 
next three months; one expected business to re- 
main stationary in the next three months; none 
expected business to decline in the next three 
months. 

7. Among the factors given as making for im- 
provement, building activity and building pros- 
pects were prominently mentioned. Other fac- 
tors are better prices for agricultural products 
—S. D.; stimulation of industries, particularly 
copper—Utah. 


OTHER BASIC LINES 
CLOTHING 

States represented: Illinois, 
tucky, Utah. 

a. ree reported sales better in January, 
1923, than in December, 1922; three reported 
worse in Jan , 1923, than in Decem- 
ber, 1922; one sales stationary in Janu- 
ary, 1923, as compared with December, 1922. 

2. Three reported that the improvement in 
sales was seasonal; three reported that the de- 
cline in sales was seasonal. 

3. Two reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding expectations; one reported sales for 
January, 1923, as equalling expectations; three 
reported sales for January, 1923, as falling below 


expectations. 

4. One reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; four reported col- 
lections for January, 1923, as worse than De- 
cember, 1922; two reported collections for Janu- 
ary, 1923, as stationary as compared with De- 
cember, 1922. 

5. The orie reporting collections better was 
seasonal; the four reporting collections poorer 
were seasonal. 

6. Five expected business to improve in the 
next three months; two expected business to re- 
main stationary in the next three months; none 
moans business to decline in the next three 
months. 


Indiana, Ken- 
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7. Chief among the factors listed by the cloth. 
ing group as promising better conditions were 
the rising market, generally improved crop con- 
ditions. Low stocks were also mentioned. The 
one who expected business to remain stationary 
gave as his reason the rising market, too much 
sales resistance, prices too high (IIll.) 

PROVISIONS 

States represented: California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Montana, North Dakota, 
Texas. Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. Okla. 
homa. ; 

1. Seventeen reported sales better in January, 
1923, than in December, 1922; five reported 
sales worse in January, 1923 than in December, 
1922; two reported sales stationary in January, 
1923 as compared with December, 1922. 

2. Nine reported that the improvement in 
sales was seasonal; six reported that the im- 
provement in sales was not seasonal; five reported 
that the decline in sales was seasonal. 

3. Twelve reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding expectations; four reported sales for 
January, 1923, as equalling expectations; seven 
reported sales for January, 1923, as falling below 
expectations (Idaho, Mont., Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Utah). 

4. Seven reported collections for January, 
1923, as better than December, 1922; nine re 
ported collections for January, 1923, as worse 
than December, 1922; eight reported collections 
for January, 1923, as stationary as compared 
with December, 1922. 

5. Four reported improvement seasonal; three 
reported improvement not seasonal; five reported 
decline was seasonal; four reported decline was 
not seasonal. 

6. Nineteen expected business to improve in 
the next three months; five expected business to 
remain stationary in the next three months; 
none expected business to decline in next three 
mon ° 
7. Among the factors most frequently men- 
tioned were increased prices for farm products, 
good crop prospects and general employment. 
Two of the comments are as follows: Higher 
prices for crude oil—Okla., higher prices for cot- 
ton—Texas. 

8. Those who reported that they expected busi- 
ness to remain stationary during the next three 
months gave as their reasons: Farmers all broke, 
no hope for improvement until another crop is 
grown and sold—Idaho; farmers and mines not 
realizing enough on their products—Utah; Low 
price a farm products—N. D.; Local conditions 
still unfavorable—Mont. 


CONFECTIONERY 


States represented: Alabama, California, IIl- 
inois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 

1. Two reported sales better in January, 1923, 
than in December, 1922; ten reported sales poor- 
er in January, 1923, than in December, 1922; 
two reported sales stationary in January, 1923, as 
compared with December, 1922. ~ 

2. Of the two who reported an improvement 
one was seasonal, one was not. All those who 
report sales worse stated that the declines were 
seasonal, 

3. Six reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding their expectations; two reported sales 
for January, 1923, as equalling their expecta 
tions; six reported sales for January, 1923, as 
falling below their expectations. 

4. enn reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; three reported 
collections for January, 1923, as worse than De- 
cember, 1922; three reported collections for Jan- 
uary, 1923, as stationary compared with Decem- 
ber, 1922. i 

5. Six stated the improvement in collections 
was seasonal; one stated the improvement in 
collections was not seasonal; two stated the 
decline in collections was seasonal; one stated the 
decline in collections was not seasonal. 

Ten expected business to improve in the 
next three months; three expected business to 
remain stationary in the next three months; 
none expected business to fall off in the next 
three_months. 3 

7. Under the factors listed as making for im- 
provement were the (seasonal) s of 
Easter business, and improved manufacturing and 
farming conditions. 

DRY GOODS 

States represented: Alabama, California, Fior- 
ida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. : 

1. Twenty-eight reported sales better in Janv- 
ary, 1923, than in December, 1922; one (W 
Va.) reported sales worse in January, 1923, than 
in December, 1922; four reported sales stationary 
in January, 1923, as eompared with December, 
1922. 


2. Sixteen reported that the improvement in 
sales was seasonal; eight reported that the im- 
provement im sales was not seasonal. The one 
reporting sales poorer stated that the decline 
was seasonal. 

3. Twenty-four reported sales for January, 
1922, as exceeding their expecta¥ons; eight re 
ported sales for January, 1922, as equalling their 
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expectations; none reported sales for January, 
1922, as fell below expectations. 
4. Sixteen reported collections for January, 
1923, as better than December, 1922; eight re- 
collections for January, 1923, as worse 
than December, 1922; seven reported collections 
for January, 1923 as stationary, compared with 
December, 1922. 5 , 

5, Ten stated that the improvement in col- 
lections was seasonal; five stated that the im- 
provement in collections was not seasonal. All 
eight reporting a decline stated that it was sea- 


Twenty-two expected business to improve 
ta the next three months. Only one (Mich.) ex- 
“pected business to remain stationary. 

7. Among the factors making for improve nent, 
the following were most frequently mentioned: 
upward price trend in market, rising price of cot- 
ton; rising prices generally ; shortage of mer- 
chandise in retailers’ stocks. Some of the com- 
ments were as follows: Activity in the steel in- 
dustry—Ga.; General improvement in conditions 
in cattle and farming country—Kans.; Better 
prices for cotton and lumber—Fla.; Advancing 
prices of cotton and cotton goods—liquidation 
of old debts—sounder farming methods—Ga. 


DRUGS 


States represented: Alabama, California, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, 
Texas, Michigan. ; 

1. Twelve reported sales better in January, 
1923, than in December, 1922; one reported 
sales worse in January, 1923, than in Decem- 
ber, 1922. ; : 

2. Seven reported the improvement in sales 
was seasonal; five the improvement in 
sales was not 

3. Eleven reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding their expectations; two reported sales 
for January, 1923, as falling below their ex- 
pectations (Minn. and Mo.). 

4. Eight reported collections for January, 
1923, as better than December, 1922; three re- 
ported collections for January, 1923, as worse 
than December, 1922; two reported collections 
for January, 1923, as stationary compared with 
December, 1922. 

5. Six reported that the improvement in col- 
lections was seasonal; two reported that the im- 
provement in collections was not seasonal. Of 
the three reporting poorer collections, one stated 
that the decline was not seasonal and the other 
two that it was not seasonal (Minn. and Ia.). 

6. Nine expected business to improve in the 
next three months; four expected business to re- 
main stationary in the next three months; none 
expected business to fall off in the next three 
months. 

7. Among the factors given most frequently 
as the reasons for expecting better business were 
the following: Improved farm situation as a 
result of better transportation, upward trend in 
prices, considerable sickness. 

8. From those who expected no improvement 
came the following reasons: No improvement to 
be expected until another harvest season— 
money is scarce in rural districts (Minn.). 
Farmers not on their feet yet (Ia.). 


JEWELRY 


States represented:: Rhode Island, Illinois. 

1, One reported sales better in January, 1923, 
than in December, 1922; one reported sales 
worse in January, 1923, than in December, 1922; 
one reported sales stationary in January, 1923, 
compared with December, 1922. 

2. Two reported that the improvement in 
sales was seasonal; one reported that the improve- 
ment in sales was not seasonal; one reported 
that the decline in sales was seasonal. 

3. One reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding their expectations; one reported sales 
for January, 1923, as equaling his expectations; 
one reported sales for January, 1923, as falling 
below his expectations. 

4. Two reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; one reported 
collections for January, 1923, as stationary com- 
pared with December, 1922. 

5. Two reported that the improvement in col- 
lections was seasonal. 

6. Two expected business to improve in the 
next three months; one expected business to re- 
main stationary in the next three months. 

7. The reasons given for the improvement 
were: Improved situation generally. One Rhode 
Island manufacturer stated: Low stocks in stores 
and general expression of opinion from buyers 
that had they had more goods for Xmas they 
could have sold more. 


AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES 


States represented: Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, In- 
na, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington. 


1. Fifteen reported sales better in January, 
1923, than in December, 1922; two reported 
worse in January, 1923, than in December, 
1922; three reported sales stationary in Janu- 
ary, 1923, compared with December, 1922. 
2. Seven reported that the improvement in. 


sales was seasonal; eight reported that the im- 
provement in sales was not seasonal; three re- 
ported that the decline in sales was seasonal. 

3. Fourteen reported sales for January, 1923, 
as exceeding their expectations; three reported 
sales for January, 1923, as equalling their expec- 
tations; three reported sales for January, 1923, 
as falling below their expectations. 

4. Nine reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; two reported 
collections for January, 1923, as worse than De- 
cember, 1922; eight reported collections for Jan- 
uary, 1923, as stationary, compared with Decem- 
ber, 1922. 4 

5. Four reported that the improvement in col- 
lections was seasonal; five reported that the im- 
provement in collections was not seasonal. The 
two reporting poorer collections stated that the 
decline was seasonal. 

6. Eighteen expected improved business con- 
ditions in the next three months; one expected 
business to remain stationary in the next three 
months; none expected business to decline in the 
next three months. 

7. General improvement in ane and in- 
dustry is given as the chief reason for expect- 
ing improved conditions. Some of the com- 
ments are as follows: Increased prices for oil 
and farm products and good crop prospects— 
Okla.; A great many farmers now liquidating 
old accounts—Tex. ; ter value of cotton and 
diversification of crops—Ga.; Marketing of corn 
crops—previously held up by car shortage, which 
results in increased purchasing power of farm- 


es Rising prices of oil and farm products 
—Mo. 


SHOES 


States represented: California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Oregon, Wisconsin. 

1. Fifteen re ed sales better in January, 
1923, than in December, 1922; five reported sales 
worse in January, 1923, than in December, 1922; 
two reported sales stationary in January, 1923, 
compared with December, 1922. 

2. Eleven reported that the improvement in 
sales was seasonal; four reported that the im- 
provement in sales was not seasonal. The three 
reporting poorer sales state that the decline was 
seasonal, 

3. Ten reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding their expectations; ten reported sales 
for January, 1923, as equalling their expecta- 
tions; two reported sales for January, 1923, as 
falling below their expectations. 

4. One reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; fourteen reported 
collections for January, 1923, as worse than 
December, 1922; four reported collection for Jan- 
uary, 1923, as stationary compared with Decem- 
ber, 1922. 

5. The one reporting collections better stated 
they were seasonal; the fourteen reporting col- 
lections worse all state that the decline was sea- 
sonal. 

6. Twenty expected business to improve in 
the next three months; three expected business 
to remain stationary in the next three months; 
none expected business to decline in the next 
three months. 

7. The reasons given for improved prospects 
differ in the shoe industry from the other in- 
dustries. Low stocks is mentioned most fre- 
quently. Better prices for farm products, sta- 
bilization of prices in the industry, generally im- 
proved conditions, are the other reasons given. 


TEXTILES 
COTTON GOODS 


States represented: Illinois, New York, Tenn- 
essee. 

1, Four reported sales better in January, 1923, 
than in December, 1922; none reported sales 
worse in January, 1923, than in December, 1922; 
none reported sales stationary as compared with 
December, 1922. 

2. Three reported that the improvement in 
sales was seasonal; one reported that the im- 
provement in sales was not seasonal. 

3. All four reported sales for January, 1923, 
as exceeding their expectations. 

4. Two reported collections for January, 1923, 
better than December, 1922; two reported col- 
lections for January, 1923, worse than Decem- 
ber, 1922. . 

5. Of the three reporting collections better, one 
states that the improvement was seasonal, one 
states that the improvement was not seasonal. 
The two reporting collections poorer stated that 
the decline was seasonal. 

6. All four expected improved conditions with- 
in the next three months. 

7. The reasons for improvement are the short- 
-_ of merchandise, greater buying on account 
of rising market and improved farm conditions. 


SILKS 


States represented: California, New York. 

1. Three reported sales better in January, 1923, 
than in December, 1922; one reported sales 
worse in January, 1923, than in December, 1922; 
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one reported sales stationary compared with De- 
cember, 1922. 

2. The three reporting sales better stated that 
the improvement was seasonal. The one report- 
ing sales worse stated that the decline was sea- 
sonal. 

3. Two reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding their expectations; two reported sales 
for January, 1923, as equalling their expecta- 
tions; one reported sales for January, 1923, as 
falling below his expectations 

4. One reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; four reported 
collections for January, 1923, as stationary com- 
pared with December, 1922. 

5. The one reporting better collections states 
that the improvement was seasonal. 

6. Four expected business to improve in the 
next three months; one expected business to re- 
main stationary in the next three months. 

7. The reasons given for improved conditions 
are: retail stocks low, rising prices, general im- 
provement in business conditions. 


WOOLENS 


States represented: Indiana, New York. 

1. One reported sales better in January, 1923, 
than in December, 1922; one reported sales 
worse in January, 1923, than in December, 1922. 

2. One reported that the improvement in sales 
was seasonal; one reported that the decline in 
sales was seasonal. 

3. Both reported sales for January, 1923, as 
equalling their expectations. 

4. One reported collections for January, 1923, 
as _ worse than December, 1922; one reported 
collections for January, 1923, as stationary com- 
pared with December, 1922. 

5. The one reporting collections worse states 
the decline was seasonal. 


6. Both expect business to improve in the next 
three months. 
7. The reasons given for expecting improve- 


ments are: Old stocks depleted, improved condi- 
tions of farmers. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


States represented: Kansas, North Dakota, 
Washington. 

1. Two reported sales better in January, 1923, 
than in December, 1922; one reported sales 
worse in January, 1923, than in December, 1922. 

2. Of the two reporting better sales, one stated 
that the improvement was seasonal, one stated 
that the improvement was not seasonal. The 
one reporting sales poorer states the decline was 
seasonal. 

3. Two reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding their expectations; one reported sales 
for January, 1923, as falling below his ex- 
pectations (Kans.). 

4. One reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; one reported col- 
lections for January, 1923, as worse than De- 
cember, 1922; one reported collections for Jan- 
uary, 1923, as stationary compared with De- 
cember, 1922. 

5. The one reporting collections better stated 
that the improvement was seasonal; the one re- 
porting collections poorer stated that the de- 
cline was seasonal, 

6. Two expected business to improve in the 
next three months; one expected business to re- 
main stationary in the next three months. 

7. Among the reasons given for improved 
business prospects were increased prices of farm 
products, farmers need of new impliments and 
equipment, farmers more optimistic. 

8. The reasons given for expecting no im- 
provement were the disparity still existing be- 
tween farm products and other products and 
excessive freight rates. 


PAPER AND PUBLISHING 


States represented: Iowa, Utah, Wisconsin. 

1, Five reported sales for January, 1923, bet- 
ter than in December, 1922. 

2. All five reported that the improvement in 
sales was seasonal. 

3., Four reported sales for January, 1923, as 
exceeding their expeetations; one reported sales 
for January, 1923 ‘as equalling his expecta- 
tions. 

4. Three reported collections for January, 1923, 
as better than December, 1922; one reported 
collections for January, 1923, as worse than 
December, 1922; one reported collections for 
January, 1923, as stationary compared with 
December, 1922. 

5. Two stated that the improvement in collec- 
tions was seasonal; one stated that the improve- 
ment in collections was not seasonal; one 
stated that the decline in collections was sea- 
sonal. 

6. All five expected business to improve. 

7. The reasons assigned for improvement 
were the high prices of agricultural products 
and the upward trend in per markets. Two 
of the comments are as follows: General im- 
provement in conditions but still cautiously op- 
timistic—Ia.; Much depends on future crop and 
range conditions—Utah. 
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The above map will dispel the belief held by some that 
Atlanta is off the beaten track and will indicate why many 
credit men look for a large attendance at the 1923 annual 
convention of the Association. 
wnat: y ELMER, ROBERT, jiormerly of Carrington, McALEER, C. H., proprietor of the Western 
Infor mation W anted ; North Dakota. Auto Top Company, formerly located at Pitts 
_ Members having had dealings with FRED FAIR SPECIALTY SHOP, operated by I. burgh, Pa. 
TROUT, representing himself as a tire salesman, Silver, formerly at 1828 Myrtle Avenue,. Brook- MACK, WILLIAM E., formerly operating a 
will please communicate with this office. lyn, N. Y. concession at 520 Soiith State Street, Chicago, 
Members receiving ordérs from EARL D. FIREY, JESSE N., previously of Minneapo- E . 
WALKER, Maysville, Ga., ‘should first get in lis.. Minn. MOGUL, S., °626 East Baltimore Street, 
touch. with the Philadelphia Association of FISHER, F. B.,. formerly of Lake Norden, Baltimore, Md. 

Credit Men, 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, South Dakota MOOREN, BARNEY, formerly conducted a 
Pa., before filling same: GENERAL MERCHANDISE SUPPLY CO., produce business under name of Mooren Fruit 
——— 209 South Street, Philadelphia, Pa eeeeer Ja South Bend, Indiana. 

—_ T > GLASSMAN, L., formerly located at 4249 NEMSER & HENDRIX <Asuccessors to W. 
Special Notice . Main Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Nemser),’ formerly at 136 Water Street, New 
Anyone doing business with or interested in GOLDBERG, EDWARD, recently. of 269 York City, and later at Ridgewood, Long Island. 
BENJAMIN CAPLAN, trading as Caplan Dry Havermever Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. NOONER, A., formerly with Nooner Drug 
Goods Company, Room 333, 1011 Chestnut GREGG BROS., Weches, Texas Company, 307 N. Blvd., Atlanta, Ga. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; will please communi- HALE, J. WADE, formerly of Rochester, PINNEY, P. J., formerly of Lake Andes, 
cate at once with the Philadelphia Association of Minnesota. South Dakota. . 
Credit Men, 1011 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia, HAMMEREL, P. J., formerly of Racine, RITTER, E., previously proprietor of the 
Pa. Minnesota. Clinton’ Roofing Company, Clinton, Towa. 
——_—_—_—— HARTFORD, E. E., previously of Silver we hee F. H., formerly of Charlotte, 
"PCE y > Creek, Nebraska. North Carolina. 
Addresses W ante d HARVEY, H., Bridgeton, New Jersey. SHIPMAN, BARNEY C.,_ formerly of 
ANTHONY, E. G., formerly of Minneapolis, HOLLINGSWORTH, A. N., formerly oper- Shickshinney, Pa. 
Minn. ating the Northwest Sanitary Rag Company, of . SINGER, ADOLPH, recently of 85-94 Blvd. 
. BISHOP, HERBERT & BROS., Hancock, Sete ae PLY snauice i Rockaway Beach, L.- I. 
Maryland EAL § -L SE E, recently at SK is ; aoa 
BROCK, W. F., formerly of Crystal Springs, 420 East 106 Street, New York City. The in- eit he ee located at 2819 Indus 
Miss : dividuals connected are Eli Lind, Elizabeth C. 7 oe oF as 
BROOKS, L. C., formerly operating a drug Sullivan and Frederick Wood. SPAIN, G. B., shoe repairer, recently located 
" store at 4632 North Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, II. INGRAM, GEORGE CO.. formerly at Room at 202 So. Alamia Street, San Antonio, Texas. 





BROWN, GEO., formerly of Wheatland, 501 Terminal Building, 68 Hudson Street, 


TROWBRIDGE, EDWARD, formerly owner 
North Dakota. Hoboken, New Jersey. 





















] ) of the Trowbridge Company, located at 1225 

CARR, G. L. & COMPANY, Ashley, Indiana. de Gh eee ee eee Broadway, New York City. 

CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATIVE: ADVER- NG -» Operated by Frederick G. amilton, 5 f , . 
TISING ASSOCIATION, operated by Freder- at 569 Broadway, Gary. Indiana. etal ee ee, ie 
ick G. Hamilton, formerly located at 666 Fill- KORRECT WAY FIXTURES, INC., Fred- 7 js r ae Se f 
more Street, Garv, Indiana: erick Wood, Pres., Anthony Fraumeni, Treas., 9 WILLIAMSON, MRS. T. C., formerly 0 

CLARK, EF. R., formerly of Detroit, Mich. Frank Sciachitano, Secv., formerly located at 931 South Central Avenue, Eagle Rock City, 
Now helieved to be selling real estate in Cleve- 420 East 106th Street, New York Cty. Cal., and 2135 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal., 
land, Ohio. LARKEE & 1LUTZ, formerly of Spencer, Wis. 0 ASbury Park, N. J. 

COOPER, F.. formerly located. at 5149 Pine LAURINBURG CANDY KITCHEN, oper- _ WISNIEWSKI, J., formerly located at 297 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ated by Saleeby & Kaleel, Lauinburg, N. C. Eighth Street, Braddock, Pa. 
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Posts Ledger and Statement 
at the Same Time AUTOMATICALLY 
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And with each posting it gives you positive 
proof that— 


The Machine was clear at the start; 

The Old Balance was picked up correctly; 

The Charge was posted correctly; 

The Credit was posted correctly; 

The New Balance was extended correctly; 

The Statement Balance—always ready for the 
customer—agrees with the Ledger Balance. 
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With this automatic Burroughs, you may have any time. The nearest Burroughs office will be 
—without any extra work—an original state- glad to demonstrate -this new type of Bur- 
ment that always contains exactly the same roughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine—or 
information as the original ledger sheet. other styles of bookkeeping machines—on 

Since each posting is auto- your ledgers and statements. 
matically proved by this Bur- Call today or write Burroughs 


roughs; your proved statements Better ' Figures Adding Machine Company, 
are ready for your customers at Detroit, Michigan. 
Bigger Profits 


Burroug¢g 


: ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Ask Your Wife These 


Questions! 


*‘*Am I more valuable to you than 
Life Insurance?’’ 


‘Do you think I should have 
HEALTH PROTECTION?’’ 


‘*Would you like to know the EX- 
ACT STATE of my health, as re- 
vealed by Urimalysis every three 
months?’’ 


She will answer “YES” to every ques- 
tion, for the wife is the one who suffers 
most when Bright's disease or similar 
trouble strikes the “Head of the House.” 


These troubles steal on your ——- 
like a thief in the night, w ed and 
neglected. Our STAY WELL ERVICE 
protects you from this. It puts a scien- 
ee Saws on Se aes oa ae. 
takes periodical “Soundings oe tie 
pre condition. It takes only FOUR 
NUTES of your time. It costs only 
$15.00 a year. 
ig Ry Fg? A 
to read our book, People Die 
Too Young”; then oa for a copy. 
It is free. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
C.M.23 Republic Bldg., 


Please send me without obligation 
your book ‘“‘Why People Die Too Young” 
and full particulars of your plan. 


When Shipping Food to 
Europe—Beware 


HE CREDIT Montuiy has been culled 

to the fact that there is a concern 
located in the Metropolitan District of 
New York which has accepted money 
for the purpose of shipping food pack- 
ages to Europe but has not delivered 
the goods. 

The greatest care should be taken in 
selecting a forwarding agent for this 
form of service. 


Make Wisky to Get 
Eaven 


W *™ P. BOLLES, Holcomb & Hoke 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, sends the 
Crepir Montuty the following let- 
ter from a frank debtor: 

“Your letter received yesterday and 
will say that I am right up against it 
and they got me in jail for making 
wisky and will haft to put in 12 month 
and not doing eny thing to make eny 
money I kindly ask you to make some 
way for them to whait on me. Time 
has been hard and I was trying to make 
wisky to get eaven and they cought me 
and I just can’t pay eny thing just 
now so please fix it so they will wait 
on me and I will pay just as soon as I 
can. Please see after it for me and iet 
know and oblige.” 


Pres. Stratford of Savannah 


Savannah.—W. B. Stratford, Citizens 
& Southern Bank, has been elected 
president of the Savannah association. 


Financial Embarrassment 


Where a business concern is 
not protected by Fidelity Bonds, the 
misappropriation of any of its 
assets may result in the failure of 
the concern, or cause it financial 


embarrassment. 


This Company investigates the 
character of every individual it 
bonds—a practical safeguard against 


bad moral risks. 


ticulars. 


Write for par- 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Maintains “sane of Guaranteed Attorneys that 


renders unexc 


service to merchants and manufacturers. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


A Review of Your Business 
For Big Executives 


Modern scientific methods make it possible for 
the big executive to have complete control of 
the future of his business. 


Production, Marketing—Administration and 
Finance can all be controlled through correlation 
of details. The whole crux of profitable opera- 
tion centers in the ability to know the future 
and to be able to control it. 


After March 1, 1923, it will be possible to 
secure the service of a man, Nationally Known 
for his success, along above lines, with hundreds 
of firms throughout the country, Engagement at 
outset for not less than a month or more than 
one year pref 


An interview with this man, or two loose leaf 
volumes of data coveri his experience and ref- 
erences will be = i — obligation 
on request addressed to 


' Care The cal in: 
41 Park Row, New York 


Positions Wanted 


EXECUTIVE—Now employed, desires change. 
Qualifications; credit manager, financial manager, 
accountant, comptroller. Seventeen years’ ex- 
perience. Salary $8,000. Address Advertise- 
ment 778 
ACCOUNTANT, COMPTROLLER, TREAS- 
URER—Age 38, broad business experience, de- 
sires connection as comptroller, auditor, presi- 
dent’s executive assistant or treasurer. Trained 
in finances, commercial and factory accounting. 
Capable of assuming heavy responsibilities. 
Address Advertisement 779. 
CREDIT MANAGER—Would also manage of- 
fice. Eighteen years’ wholesale mercantile ex- 
ience in all departments, including  stock- 
ing, selling (on the road), bookkeeping, 
its and collections. Wants a_ responsible 
position with plenty of hard work and good 
opportunity for advancing. $300 per month to 
start. Age 40, married. A Western man. Pre- 
fers Washington, Coagan. or California. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 780. 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Highly specialized and successful; clear, con- 
structive thinker. An executive possessing integ- 
rity and vision with credentials to substantiate. 
Address Advertisement 781. 
MARRIED MAN—Twenty years’ experience 
with the largest mercantile agency in the world, 
desires to make a change. Is thoroughly expe- 
rienced in all kinds of og yl correspondence, 
credits, etc. Address H. C. G., c/o Mrs. Frances 
Kress, 974 Third Avenue New ork City. 
CREDIT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Age 
26. Four years’ experience in credits, collec- 
tions and accountancy; wide practice in handling 
successfully difficult credit and_ collection prob- 
lems. University training. Salary $2500 to 
start. Address Advertisement 782. 
CREDIT MAN—Department manager, cashier 
or bookkeeper with first-class house. Highest of 
references. Address Advertisement 783. 
CREDIT ASSISTANT—Young married ‘man de- 
sires to change position. Five years’ credit 
experience; has good general knowledge of bank- 
ing. Common sense investigator, possesses good 
judgment and is aggressive. Knows stenogra- 
phy. Address Advertisement 784. 
CREDIT AND DEPARTMENT MANAGER, 
CASHIER OR BOOKKEEPER—With first- 
house. Highest references. Address Ad- 
vertisement 785. 
CREDIT MANAGER AND PURCHASING 
AGENT—tThirteen years’ experience with large 
wholesale house. eferences. Salary $5,000 to 
start. Age 40, married. Address Advertise- 
ment 786. 
SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER — Position 
sought, preferably in New York; by first-class 
stenographer with sufficient education and expe- 
rience to handle real secretarial work. Address 
Advertisement 794, 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER—Age 26, 
single. Experience in wholesale and retail manu- 
facturing ; eight years in present position, four 
years’ experience in credits and collections. De- 
sires change metropolitan district. Best refer- 
a Salary $2,000. Address Advertisement 
EXPORT EXECUTIVE—Age 39, American 
citizen, South American_ born. Eighteen years” 
Practical experience. Civil engineer. Conver- 
sant with Spanish and all branches of exporting. 
Knows how to develop business in foreign mar- 
kets. Good systematizer and efficiency man. 
Will travel. Is open for a position. What have 
you to offer? Address Advertisement 793. 


Write for details on N. 1. C. Correspondence Course on Credits and Collections 
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"Reading quer Curinsss Guoled 4 gevd Fusinece,” 
Books for Business Men 


A Group of Reviews Written or Edited 


By John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 








AS PART OF the 
campaign to in- 
crease the know- 
ledge of economics 
in a country that 
has been called “a 
nation of economic 
illiterates,” the 
Credit Monthly has 
arranged with Dr. 
this department of 
descriptive reviews.—THE 


Whyte to conduct 
critical and 


Eprror. 
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The Credit Man Qualifying 


As Financial Counsel 
APPLIED BUSINESS FINANCE. 
E. Lincoln. A. W. Shaw Co., 
1923. 772 pp. 
The increasing part that credit men 
are playing in the determination of the 
financial policies of their own houses is 
a recognition by these houses that 
credit- men, by the nature of their posi- 
tions, acquire a knowledge of business 
finance. This knowledge is gained in the 
first place not through an intimate 
knowledge of the financial operations 
of their employing houses (for few 
credit men in the first years of their em- 
ployment take part in the council that 
determines the financial policies of 
their own houses), but through a knowl- 
edge of the financial operations of other 
houses. Exchanging goods for credit is 
on an unsafe basis if the credit man 
does not possess a knowledge of the 
financial operations of those whose 
credit he O. K.’s or turns down. And as 
he acquires this knowledge he is fitting 
himself for participation in the financial 
policy of his own house. . 
Dr, Lincoln’s new book, “Applied 
Business Finance,” will provide the 
credit man with material and points of 
view for the measuring of the financial 
policies of the customer’s houses. This 
k marks a departure from many pre- 
ceding books on business finance, in 
that it stresses the effect of the changes 


Edmond 
Chicago., 


in business and particularly of the busi- 
~ Bess. cycle on business enterprises. In 


this emphasis, the credit problem natur- 
ally receives greater attention, for Dr. 
Lincoln is in agreement with .other 
Students of business and of the business 
cycle in holding unwise credit policies 
‘responsible for the serious losses at- 
tendant upon the. changing business 
movement. 

The book is eminently practical. The 
Principles stated are fortified by a care- 
ful- use of the statistical information 
how available. A memion-of some of 
the chapter headings will illustrate the 
author’s change of emphasis and also 
the eminently practical way in which 
he has attacked his subject: Introduc- 
tion—Business Finance and the Business 
Cycle, The Average Industrial Concern 
—Its Normal Prob'ems, Shall the Enter- 
Prise be Launched? The Form of Or- 


ganization, Financial Statements and 
Their Interpretation, Comparative State- 
ments of Condition and Financial Stan- 
dards, Financial Aspects of Producing 
Goods, The Financial Results of Size, 
Financial Aspects of Selling Goods, 
Business Finance and Mercantile Credit, 
The Distribution of Earnings, Financial 
Difficulties and Failures. 

The credit man who would increase 
his ability to gauge accurately the finan- 
cial responsibility of his customers 
would do well to study this book for 
he will reap large returns by doing so, 
both in profits to his house and in re- 
cognition by his house that his work 
is after all the work of a financial 
executive, To the extent that he is able 
to judge business finance as applied by 
his customers, will he be able to make 
his knowledge count in the determina- 


tion of the broad financial policy of his 
own house. 


Good Basis for Study of 


Credits and Collections 


THE FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION OF 
SOCIETY. Harold G. Moulton. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1921. 789 pp. Illus. 

This book is an outgrowth of the 
course given in the University of Chic- 
ago which was conceived and given as 
a survey of and introduction to special- 
ized courses. No better idea of the 
ground covered in this course can be 
given than by enumerating the specializ- 
ed courses for which this book is both a 
summary and introduction. These 
courses are: Money, Prices and the 
Cost of Living, Advanced Banking 
Theory, International Financial Pro- 
blems, Business Cycles, Commercial 
Bank Management, Investment Bank 
Management, Business Finance, Invest- 
ment and Speculation, Law of Bills and 
Notes, and Banking Law. Dr. Moulton 
might very well have added Credits and 
Collections, for his book is an excellent 
introduction to a course in Credits and 
Collections which touches elbows with 
most of the courses in this specialized 
group. 

Within the compass of one book Dr. 
Moulton has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether under a unified treatment, ma- 
terial -that’as*a-rule exists only in four 
or five different books on finance by as 
many different writers. There is a fresh- 
ness and individuality in his treatment 
of the subject which engages the atten- 
tion of the reader. In his chapter on 
Credit Instruments,: for example, he 
uses the heading: Checks, Bank Notes 
and Bank Drafts are not really Credit 
Instruments. In justification ofthis he 
says that they are not evidences of 
postponed . payments, ‘which is the es- 
sential characteristic of credit .opera- 
tions. Though Dr. Moulton grants that 
they. are credit instruments in form, 
he emphasizes the fact that for practi- 
cal purposes they are money and 
cash. This example is typical of his 
work, and reveals the author’s some- 
what unorthodox, but always practical 


‘point of view. The student of Credits 





and Collections who has not been for- 
tunate enough to read this text as an 
introduction to his study will find in it 
a vast amount of material to supple- 
ment the necessarily brief chapters on 
the financial mechanism involved in 
Credits and Collections. In common 
with books that have appeared since 
1920, Dr. Moulton’s book stresses the 
business cycle and its effect on credits. 
The closing chapters of the book treat 
some of our basic banking considera- 
tions and problems.—The Federal Re- 
serve System, Raising Capital for Agri- 
culture, Consumptive Credit Institu- 
tions, (among which are considered 
the business of pawn broking, loan 
sharks, the Morris plan banks, building 
and loan associations.) Financial] inte- 
gration and the Financial System in 
General Economic Organization. The 
book is excellently illustrated by charts, 
maps, forms and statistics and its value 
is further enhanced by a large number 
of thought-provoking questions which 
follow each chapter. 


A Thought-Provoking Book 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING. James 
Harvey Robinson. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
1921. 235 


Lord Bryce fo his “War-Time Essays” 
paints a discouraging picture of our 
modern industrial civilization. He com- 
pares it with ancient civilizations all 
of which failed to survive because of 
the inadequacy of the statesmen, rulers 
and thinkers to solve the problems of 
these civilizations. These problems, 
Lord Bryce declares, though tremen- 
dous and serious, were not so complex, 
as those inherent in our modern civili- 
zation. The disturbing note in his an- 
alysis comes from his conclusion that 
for the solution of our modern complex 
problems we have no greater rulers, 
statesmen and thinkers than those 
which former civilizations possessed,— 
men who were impotent to save their 
civilizations from going down to dis- 
aster. Some such consideration is re- 
sponsible for the conclusion of H. G. 
Wells that the future of our civilization 
depends upon the outcome of the “race 
between education and catastrophe.” 

Dr. Robinson’s interpretations of the 
events of the last few years is akin to 
those of such different minds as Bryce 
and Wells. In his analysis of the situ- 
ation and in his conclusions, Dr. Robin- 
son draws on his vast knowledge of his- 
tory and on the contributions of 
modern pyschology and modern thought. 
He sees a tremendous gap between our 
grasp of natural science and our grasp 
of human affairs. While natural science 
in the last few hundred years has 
made matvelous achievements in the 
realm of matter, the progress of man- 
kind in the scientific knowledge and 
regulation of human affairs, he con- 
cludes, has remained stationary. He 
draws a simple parallel to illustrate 
his point: “The rural mechanic con- 
sidering a broken-down car in the road- 
side garage thinks scientifically. His 
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Just off the press! 


S. ROLAND HALL’S 
Manual of Business-Building Letters 


The Handbook of 
Business 
Correspondence 


THs big manual on the principles and 
mechanics of letter-writing undoubtedly 
contains more information of a practical and 
usable nature than has ever before appeared 
between the covers of one book. 


More than 1,000 pages of vital data 


Its 1000 and more pages cover every im- 
portant division of letter-writing practice, 
from the fundamentals of good letter writing 
to the management of a mailing department. 

It discusses mailing lists, correspondence 
supervision, follow-up campaigns, etc. With 
a multitude of examples it tells how to write 
selling letters, adjustment letters, collection 
letters, credit letters, letters to the trade, 
letters to salesmen, to farmers, to women, 
to young folks, to professional men, etc. 


Handreds of successful selling and 
collection letters reproduced in full 


Among the many interesting features of 
the book are (1) a section of about 100 
pages in which letters used by representa- 
tive business houses are reproduced with 
statements from the original users as to 
results obtained; (2) a complete section 
made up from a rewritten series of bulle- 
tins on better business letters, prepared. or- 
iginally by the author in loose-leaf form 
and used by more than 500 of the leading 
business organizations of the country. 


Examine this big, thousand-page 

book for 10 days at our expense 

Every correspondent — every mail-order 
man-——every correspondence supervisor — 
every credit man—every office manager—in 


fact every man who writes or uses letters 
of any kind needs this book. Let us send 
you a copy for 10 days’ FREE EXAMI- 
NATION. No obligation. Simply return 
the book postpaid within ten days or remit 
$5.00 if you decide to keep it. 


Send no money—just the coupon 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


© wiGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
' 370 Seventh Ave., New York 


f You may send me for 10 days’ examination 
Hall’s Handbook of Business Corr 
1 ence, $5.00 net, postpaid. 


I agree to return the book postpaid, 
within 10 days of receipt or to remit for it. 


Name 


Official Position 


Name of Company s 
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only aim is to avail himself of his 
knowledge of the nature and workings 
of the car, with a view to making it 
run once more.” Politicians, statesmen 
and historians, and for that matter all 
of us,-some of the time, and most of 
us most of the time, approach the solu- 
tion of our human problems in a spirit 
of fears, hopes, partisan animosity, 
preconceptions and prejudices. The 
author pleads for a scientific approach 
to a study of the human problems, for 
open-mindedness and a willingness to 
follow facts regardless of where they 
may take us. Making use of the con- 
tributions of modern psychology, he 
describes our various kinds of think- 
ing which for the most part are not 
thinking and reasoning at all. In his 
own words, “most of our so-called rea- 
soning consists in finding arguments for 
going on believing as we already do,”— 
in other words for rationalising our pre- 
judices. 

He pleads for creative thought, the 
type of thought that is responsible for 
our great achievements in the realm 
of the pure and natural sciences. His 
definition of this thought is as follows: 

“It has not the usual qualities of the reverie, 
for it does not hover about our personal *com- 
placencies and humiliations. It is not made up 
of the homely decisions forced upon us by every- 
day needs, when we review our little stock of 
existing information, consult our conventional 
preferences and obligations, and make a choice 
of action. It is not the defense of our own 
cherished beliefs and prejudices just because they 
are our own—mere plausible excuses for remain- 
ing of the same mind. On the contrary, it is 


that peculiar species of thought which leads us to 
change our mind.” 


For those who agree, and they are 
many, to such interpretations of our 
civilization as those of Bryce and of 
Wells, Dr. Robinson’s book will be 
found a_ thought-provoking treatise. 
Readers who have found stimulus in 
Wells’ “Outline of History” or in Van 
Loon’s “Story of Mankind,” will wel- 
come this book as a further contribu- 
tion to the history of the human mind 
and its workings. Like these books, it 
has “caught on” and is now and has 
been for some time among the leaders 
of the non-fiction books. 


What Is Your Customer’s 
Buying Power? 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME BY STATES 
IN 1919. Oswald W. Knauth. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., N. Y¥., 1922. 30 pp. 

This code, which is No. 3 of the 
epoch-making studies of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, consists 
largely of tables showing the distribu- 
.tion of income by states in 1919. The 
first part of the book takes up the meth- 
od used in deriving the figures. The ta- 
bles and results (listed on pages 23 and 
24) should be of value to every mer- 
chant. They will appeal first to the mer- 
-chandiser who is considering markets 
and their purchasing power. Though 
the credit man is not so directly inter- 
ested in the merchandising of his 
house’s products as is the sales de- 
partment and the advertising de- 
partment, he is peculiarly  inter- 
ested in the merchandising problem of 
those whose credit he checks, and he 
will learn from this book a vast deal 
about the financial conditions and diffi- 
culties of these merchants in the 
different parts of the country. The table, 
for example, that shows the analysis 
of income of farmers by states can not 
but give him a clearer insight into the 
part that is played by the farmers in 
the whole subject of credits and collec- 
tions. In this table, the total number of 


farmers in each state is listed, the tota] 
amount of farmers income, the average 
income for farmers, the percentage of 
total state income going to farmers and 
the percentage of total farmer’s income 
in the state. Space forbids either the 
the twelve results which are a summary 
publishing here of these tables or of 
of the work. But one result, paragraph 
11, will give an idea of the material: 
“Farmers’ income constitutes over 
one-half the total State income in North 
Dakota. It is over 40 per cent in South 
Dakota, South Carolina, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Nebraska, and North Carolina, 
On the other hand, it is less than four 
per cent in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, and less than one per cent 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island.” 


Retail Selling Expense 


SELLING EXPENSES AND THEIR CON. 
TROL—A study in the Retail Distribu- 
tion of Clothing by Northwestern Univer. 
sity School of Commerce Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research in co-operation with the Na 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1922. 416 pp. 


The obligation of American business 
men to university bureaus of business 
research is increasing year by year. The 
criticism that business men so frequent 
ly make of the work of economists and 
business statisticians, namely, that it 
is academic and can not be applied to 
the solution of business problems, surely 
can not be made of the type of work 
that the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research inaugurated some years ago 
and that is now being so splendidly rein- 
forced by newer schools of business re 
search among which Northwestern Uni- 
versity is now occupying an enviable 
position. Both Harvard and North 
western Universities have attacked a 
problem that is ever with the business 
man.—the problem of operating er 
penses. 

This book, under the directorship of 
Horace Secnist, contains the most er 
haustive analysis of selling expense 
that has been made of any industry. 
Economists and business educators have 
for years stated that the selling expenses 
and operating expenses are subject to 
effective merchandise control. The busi- 
ness man has countered with—‘Well, 
show us how!” The Northwestern 
Bureau of Business Research has defini- 
tely shown the retail distributors of 
clothing how to control their operating 
expenses. It has done so by giving the 
facts and figures on the selling er 
penses in retail clothing for the years 
1914, 1918 and 1919 and by drawing 
conclusions from them. There may be 
at first glance nothing startling in one 
of the conclusions of this investigation. 
The conclusion is as follows: “Selling 
expenses may be reduced as follows: By 
increasing advertiging in relation to 
sales, by decreasing the inventories 0 
relation to sales, by increasing the 
rapidity of stock turnover, by increat 
ing the amounts sold per full-time sales 
person and per square foot of floor space, 
by paying salesmen on a commission 
basis, and by reducing the amounts it 
vested in fixtures in relation to sales. 
That sounds in one sense vague eno 
but a reader of the book can be show! 
just how these reductions are possible 
for his house. Mr. Secrist’s classifics 
tions are so detailed that the individual 
distributor is not justified in saying that 
the generalizations do not apply to him. 
A few of the chapter headings will ind! 
cate how thorough the classification 16. 
For example, one heading is “Yearly 
Amounts of Selling Expenses in relation 





























































































































































































































































to the Amounts of Stock Carried, for 
Stores Classified by years, by Size and 
by rates of Stock Turnover.” Another is 


«yearly Amounts of Selling Expenses in 


Relation to Expenditures for Rent and 
to Investments in Fixtures for Stores 
Classified by Years, by Size and by 
Location. On the basis of this investi- 
gation Mr. Secrist concludes that “there 
are certain master or controlling facts 
behind individual facts and the these 
principles can be so stated that those 
who are interested can, if they will, act 
in the light of them rather than in the 
grip of blind routine.’ The work, of 
course, is of primary value to the retail 
distributors themselves but manufactur- 
ers of clothing, bankers, advertising 
agencies and others will find this fruit- 
ful. Moreover, until we have similar in- 
vestigations for all lines of industry, 
other business men will do well to read 
this book for though in their lines the 
rates of turnover, and the relationship 
of selling expenses to sales may differ, 
“the fundamental principles governing 
sales and selling expenses are not re- 
strictly to one line of business.” 


Starting a Business Libra 
BETTER BUSINESS LIBRARIES—TALKS 
WITH EXECUTIVES. Louis B. Krause. 
The Indexers Press, Chicago, 1922. 98 pp. 
Business executives who are planning 
business libraries for their banks or 
houses will find this little book a very 
valuable aid in the organization and 
conduct of such a library and in the 
choice of the books and periodicals that 
should make it up. The following sub- 
jects are covered in the book:“Why 
the Business Library?”’, “What is the 


Function of a Business Library?”’, “Who . 


Are You Going to Select for Your Busi- 
ness Librarian?”, “Books: The Founda- 
tion Stones,” Periodicals: ‘“Encylo- 
pedias of Current Information,” “In- 
dexes and Digest of Periodicals,” “Fin- 
ancial and Trade Services,” “U. S. 
Government Information,” “The Ar- 
rangement of Material,” “Putting Your 
Business Library to Work.” In addition 
to listing various trade articles and 
books, the author makes brief com- 
ments upon them and on their uses, 
which should be helpful in the selection 
of a library that can not, for financial 
and space reasons, contain all the peri- 
odicals listed. 


Russia Coming Back 


INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA. A. A. Heller. Thomas Seltzer, 
N. Y., 1922. 241 


Secretary Hoover who can not be ac- 
cused of any sympathy for the Soviet 
Government, in his first of the year 
summary of world conditions, com- 
mented on the improvement in the 
economic situation in Russia. News- 
paper correspondents and _ travellers 
lately returned all bear testimony to 
the fact that Russia is coming back. 
Prophesies as to the future degree of 
rapidity of comeback vary with the 
view-point of the observer, but: opinion 
seems now to be unanimous on the fact 
of the comeback itself. In this book, Mr. 
Heller describes Russia since the adop- 
tion of the new economic policy in the 
Spring of 1921. He is very sympathetic 
to the Russian Soviet and his interpre- 
tation of events in Russia since the 
Revolution differ greatly from those of 
observers of other political ‘creeds. 

The book is an interesting review of 
post-revolutionary history in Russia as 
seen by one who is everywhere in sympa- 
thy with the Russian program. The 
chapters on economic reconstruction, 
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—Can You Recover- 


the Goods? 


Reading quar businses Goold 14 gov) Cusiness,” 


A Prosperous looking man steps into your establishment 
and gives his name as that of a well known, wealthy 


merchant. 
credit. 


Your salesman sells him a big bill of goods on 
Later you discover that the buyer was not the man 


he represented himself to be and has no means of paying for 
the goods. Can you recover them from a third party to whom 


he has sold them? 


Questions like these arise every day in 


credit work. Knowledge of the law involved is simply indis- 


pensable to the credit man. 


Legal Aspects of Credit 


_By STAN ey F. Brewster, J. D., Member of the Federal Bar 


will enable you to deal properly 
with the legal problems arising out 
of your credit transactions. It will 
frequently save even the most ex- 
perienced from costly errors. 


This clear, readable volume is the 
first work to offer men engaged in 
credit work a thorough grounding in 
the legal principles of their profes- 
sion. Primarily designed for the 

_ credit executive, it wil] be invalu- 
able also to the merchant who han- 
dles his own credit system and to 
the man wishing to work up in 
the credit field. 


Explains the Credit Structure 


Mr. Brewster—an attorney with 
wide credit experience — explains 
first the legal responsibilities of each 


type of business organization and 
brings out the nature of sales and 
sales contracts. His work develops 
fully the basis and structure of mer- 
cantile credits and discusses factors 
that determine a concern’s credit 
standing. 


Shows How to Use the Law 


in safeguarding your interests. 
The author shows explicitly how to 
invoke the legal remedies a creditor 
has at his disposal, as attachment, 
garnishment, and replevin. Further 
chapters explain the law of nego- 
tiable instruments. In conclusion, 
Mr. Brewster gives working legal 
procedure for dealing with an em- 
barrassed or insolvent customer. 
Just published. 549 pages, 31 
forms. Cloth. $5.00. 


Every credit man and every business man concerned with credits should have the 
| protection of this new work. Send in the order form below and secure a copy postpaid 


on five days’ approval. 


A Valuable Book for Every Young Credit Man 
Mercantile Credits 


By F. H. McApvow, Credit Manager Bilhuber-Wawak 


ompany, Chicago 


H ERE an experienced credit manager discusses 

in straightforward, informal style the prac- 
tical problems which arise in the course of actual 
business in concerns of medium size and in repre- in 


sentative lines. 


Emphasis is placed less upon the mechanism and rou- 
tine of the credit department than on the skill of the credit 
man himself and the sort of training which he should 


receive, 


Several chapters are given to an extensive discussion of 
the credit file—tested methods of gathering information, and 
for systematically analyzing the information. 
examples of typical cases are given, with full report of the 
facts involved and clear statement of reasons for the credit 
McAdow also discusses the credit 
man’s’ knowledge of the law, how extensive should be his 
legal. studies, and what phases of law are specially im- 

Pages, Cloth, $2.00. 


man’s. decision. Mr. 


portant for him. 1922, 200 


Order Both Books 


and they will be sent you postpaid on five 
days’ approval. If your order amounts to 
less than $3.00, or if you are ordering 
from outside the territorial limits of the 
United States, please send remittance in 
full with your order. Your money will 
be refunded if the books are returned 
within five days of their receipt.. Use 
the coupon at the right. 


The Ronald Press Co. 


20 Vesey St., 
New York, N.Y. 





Send for the New 
List of Ronald 
Publications 


EB have just brought 

out a handsome 84- 
page booklet describing 
the entire line of Ronald 
publications. This includes, 
addition to. volumes 
bearing directly on credits 
and collections, works on 
a wide variety of subjects 
related to commerce, fi- 
nance, and industry. This 
will be of constant value 
to you in helping you lo- 
cate information necessary 
in your work. It will be 
sent to responsible busi- 
mess executives on m quest 
without charge. Simply 
eheck the coupon below 
when you send it in. 


Instructive 
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The Ronald Press Co., 
20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 3 
Send me postpaid Legal Aspects of Credit 
($5.00) and Mercantile Credits ($2.00). 
(Cross out either title if not wanted.) With- 
in five days of their receipt, I will send you 
their price in full or return the books. 
(If your order amounts to less than $3.00 
it should be accompanied by full remittance, 
which will be refunded if the book is re- 
turned.) 
Send me without charge your new book- 
let of Ronald publications. 
() (Check here if you desire this booktet.) 
NEMO cccccccccccccccceccccccccecsesocetc 
Business Address 
FEIPM .ccccerweccecececrerceeecseers 


Position 


tet et 
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EVERY MAN IN BUSINESS 
SHOULD KNOW THIS 
BOOK— 


THE MIND 
INTHEMAKING 


By JAMEs HARVEY RosBINson 


In a wor'd that is complex and modern 
our habits of thought have remained 
inediaeval. Unknown to ourselves, tra- 
dition, superstition, fear of the unknown, 
still govern our thinking. 


This book is a simple, straightforward 
and illuminating account, the result of 
many years of deep study, of how we 
came to think as we do. 

Mr. Edward A, Filene of Boston, one 
of America’s most famous business men 
has bought more than 250 copies of this 
book for distribution among his friends 
and associates. H. G. Wells writing in 
the New York Times said: “It is a car- 
dinal book. I question whether in the 
long run people may not come to think 
of it as marking a new and characteristic 
American initiative in the world’s thoughts 
and methods.” 

For nearly 


two years this astonishing 
book 


has been on all lists of best sellers. 
It is a subject of discussion among busi- 
ness ‘nen in all walks of life. It has been 
credited, in its short life, with “‘chang- 
ing the thinking of the world.” As a 
business man in daily contact, and fre- 
quent contest, with other men, you can’t 
afford to be without this hook. 


Are Sold $2.50 
Harper & Bros., Publishers 


Wherever Books 


on the new economic policy in practice in 
Soviet Russia’s industry, and on Rus- 
sia’s resources are particularly interest- 
ing. Mr. Heller gives statistics to show 
taat production is rapidly increasing 
in some of Russia’s vital industries. A 
reading .of Russia’s resources can only 
leave one with the conviction that if 
Russia once succeeds in economically 
rehabilitating herself, she is destined 


to become economically and politically 
one of the great world powers, for of 
her it may be said what in years past 
has been said of America, that she is a 
“country of limitless possibilities.” 


Well Made Book os Letter 


Writing 
MANUAL OF BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- 
ING by Edward W. Doich, A. M. The 
Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 1922 327 pp. 


No subject in business education has 
received such emphasis in the last few 
years as business letter writing. The 
number of good books that have appear- 
ed on the subject within these years 
would seem almost to argue that the 
field for new good books is limited. 
Though the author of this book neces- 
sarily duplicates some of the work that 
has been done in other books, he has 
produced a volume that definitely de- 
serves a position in the front rank of 
books on the subject of business letter 
writing. One fact a'one would establish 
the right of this book to the considera- 
tion of business men, namely, the ex- 
cellent organization of the material pre- 
sented. Mr. Dolch knows how to write. 
He knows how to paragraph. And he 


knows how to head his paragr2phs.Th>re- 


is a clarity and precision about what 
he says that can not fail to attract the 
busines man looking for definite valu- 


A Real Solution for 
Your Collection Problems 


Mr. R. J. Cassell, Collection 
Manager for Grinnell Brothers 
Company, of Detroit, is ac- 
knowledged as an authority in 
his field. In his remarkable ca- 
reer he has been successful in 
collecting millions of dollars. 


Naturally, a man with so broad 
an experience has accumulated a 
large fund of facts and plans 
that would be helpful to others 
in the same line of endeavor. 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 

285 FirtH Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I wish to look over Constructive 
Collecting by Cassell for five days. I will 
either remit $5.00 or return the book within 
that period. 


Street and No 


City and State 


These plans have been care- 
fully arranged by Mr. Cassell 
and he has used them as the 
basis for the most complete text 
yet written on the subject of 
collections and credit. 


CONSTRUCTIVE COLLECT- 
ING is just from the press. In 
its 500 pages you will find. the 
solution to that problem which 
has been bothering you for so 
long. In fact there is hardly 
a page that does not contain the 
solution to some real collection 
problem. In addition there are 
many illustrations of forms and 
other material that you can read- 
ily adapt to your own needs. 


Send us this coupon and 
we will send you a copy of the 
book for FREE EXAMINA- 
TION. We are confident that 
the book will find a welcome 
place in your business library. 
It is a real business tool. 


able. sugggations. His book include 
chapters on the “General.-Principles-of 

“Correspondence” and the customary 
chapters on “Order Letters,” “Claims ang 
Adjustment Letters,” “Credit and Col. 
lection Letters,” “Sales Letters,” “Intra. 
House Letters,” etc. His illustrative let. 
ters bear the stamp of actual letters. Not 
the least interesting part of his book 
are the pithy comments which he ap 
pends to these letters. Thus for example, 
below a collection letter he adds the 
following: “When a matter of credit is 
put up to the customer in this way it has 
the strongest chance possible of being ac. 
cepted in the proper spirit.” The credit 
man will find much to interest him ip 
this book. 


Your Will, the Deciding 
Factor | . 
As a Book Reader, Discipline 
Y ourself! 
By Frederick B. Robinson 
Dean of the College of the City of New York, 


New York City 
HE business man jis not likely to 


waste his time in haphazard reading. 
He soon discovers leading sources just 
as the lawyer reading up cases dis- 
covers leading cases. Furthermore, no 
time is wasted when devoted to 
thoughtful reading. Of course, time is 
saved if a man is located in a large 
city and can take an evening course in 
some aspect of business and can be 
guided in his reading by his instructor 
or professor in charge. 


A man’s capacity in studying books 
can be developed after he has reached 
the age of thirty-five. Indeed, the older 
he gets (until the incapacity of extreme 
old age sets in) the more competent he 
is to read and study with profit. The 
only limits are his own general ability 
and his persistence. If he be too indo 
lent to concentrate on his reading and 
merely reads by fits and starts, he can- 
not hope to improve himself. Assum- 
ing, however, that his general intelli- 
gence and will are adequate, he should 
get more and more out of his reading 
as he matures. 

A business man can, by the study of 
books, compensate to a _ considerable 
degree for his lack of college educa 
tion. The controlling factor is his own 
will. In college he has instructors and 
the discipline of daily appointments at 
recitations, which keep him at his 
work, but as a reader he must be his 
own driver and get his stimulus from 
within. ag or 


Kind Words for the 


Credit Monthly 
By G. E. Bradford 


Deaver Dry Goods Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


VERY edition of the Creprr MonTHLY 

that I’ read I believe sincerely and 
say is the best; but the issue for Decet 
ber 1922 is just a little better than the 
best that you have ever put out. I want 
to congratulate you on it, especially 
Adsit’s article “The True Position-of the 
Credit Manager” and Doty’s “The Best 
Collector is the Star Saleman,” both of 
which are well written and express er 
actly my opinion formed after many 
years of service. 

I want every salesmar we have to 
read these two articles “for the 
ot the order.” 
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thirst-quenching drops. In this he must 

have guidance. 
Hap-hazard reading is about as pront- 
York able as hap-hazard anything else,—the 
P haphazard selection of employees for 
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ly to instance, or the hap-hazard selection . 
ding. of business partners, or of banking cAnnouncing 
> just connections, or of investments or of a 

dis- wife. Dr. Samuel Johnson used to say . 
e, no that hanging and wiving go by destinv. cA li 
d to In this comment it seems as if he PP 
me is should have included investments, for 

large no one will take advice about invest- ° > 99 
‘se in ments or matrimony, and the present 
in be writer would be the last to give advice Business Finance 
“uctor on these matters; but reading and 

study fall in a category where advice By Edmond E. Lincoln, M.A. (Oxoz.), Ph.D. 

books may be given and taken. ; ; 
ached Sometime Assistant Professor of Finance, Graduate 


School of Business Administration, Harvard University; 
at present a Staff Executive in one of the Largest Cor- 
porations in the United States 


N this new book the author outlines the 


older 
treme 
nt he 
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bility principles of financing which actually 

a LETTER arise from day to day in the operation of the Sie 34 OF 
e can average business concern. The entire book Cloth. Net, $4 
—_ PR ACTICE is devoted to those principles of financing Thieal Contents ' 
whould which apply in the small and medium sized cane 


concerns, incorporated or unincorporated, an eal tke Rama te 


nance and the Business Cycle 


as well as those principles common to all A Ty mg 


Concern—Its Normal 


nding “The collection letter is 


l'roblems. 


idy of a sales letter. It sells concerns, whether large or small. wae 

erable solvenc It sells cus- , 4. The Form cf Organization. 

educa y- : 1 5. 7 a of Long 
, . ‘ime Finance—Stocks 

$s own tomer standing and rep A Valuable Manual noite. Instruments. - BS tt 

i 1 ce— bonds «l Notes. 

oan utation and credit to Soe Conde Den 7, Raising Long Time Capital 
nts at the customer. It should edit M without Security Issues. 


8. Raising Long Time Capital 
it his by Means of Security Issues. 


build and maintain 


you will find that the problems of financing 


4 9. Raising, New  Vermanent 

be his cood-will.” are specifically studied in relation to con- Capital for Established Concerns. 
eS 1 pon 

| from 10. The Business and the In- 


struction, purchase, production, distribution and vestment Banker. 
consumption of goods. They are very definitely se 
linked up with the changes in the Business Cycle. “12. Customer Ownership and 
The value of this book to you is only partially I ee 
suggested by the table of contents at the right. 


Their Interpretation. 
772 pages. Send coupon below. 


and the 


Business Letter Practice “is a 
ready reference work on cred- 
its, collections, sales, claims, 

The Business and _ the 


” 
etc.”—The Boston Globe. ——————-Sent for Free Inspection- — — — — — - Camas tee 


enn. 16. The Business and the 
A. W. SHAW COMPANY Commercial Paper House. 
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“Reading quer Furinsss Guvles 14 gevd Cusinese," 
The Reading of a Credit Man 


Murder, Divorce and Bootlegging 
News Wastes Our Time 


By Herbert E. Choate 


Treasurer, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Atlanta. 


“*A Solar-Plexus 
Dun” 

“Adjusting a 
$5000 Debt” 


“Beating 
Political Influence”’ 


"THESE are merely some of the headings 
in one of the most refreshing practical 
and live books recently published on col- 
lections. This book is “Installment Sales 
and Collections,” by Bryant W. Griffin, but 
its ideas are by no means limited to the 
installment house. If you watch the mail 
to see the way the collections come in, you 
will find some real useful “meat” of ideas 
here. They’ve brought in the money. 


“J desire to express. to you my unqualified 
commendation “of this work. It covers a 
phase of credits and collections about 
which there is. a. vast “opinion of policy, 
wrote W. T. ymmell, Manager, Mer- 
chants Credit Association; Birmingham, 
Alabama, whilea letter. fram V. H. Cohn, 
of L. W. Sweet;-Inc.,.New York, says, I 
desire to state that if this book were $100, 
it would be cheap... Although I have had 
over twenty yéars’. experience, the first 
page of your book gave me more than 
$100 worth of knowledge.” So you see it 
is a distinctly worth-while work. 


Among the specia}chapters is one on Last 
aonae Methods, another on Automatic Fol- 
low-up Methods (very valuable) and a 
DIGEST of the CREDIT LAWS of the 
various States. There is one very good 
chapter giving over fifty choice excerpts 
from unusual ideas that have worked well. 


$4 To Buy 
2c To Examine 


The book has 205 pages—represents years 
and years of real go-gettem collection ex- 
perience—costs only $4 to buy or 2c to 
examine. 

We will send you a copy on FREE EX- 
AMINATION if you will drop us a note 
to that effect. To make sure of securing a 
copy by return mail, please use the cou- 
pon. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Invite you to use this coupon. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Without cost or obligation to me, you may 
send for five days’ FREE EXAMINATION a 
copy of Installment Sales and Collections. If 
satisfactory to me, I will remit $4 in full pay- 
ment within that time. 


‘6c EADING maketh a full man,” 

R saith Lord Bacon. He also 

hath it that “some books are 

to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 

and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” 

That a man does not attain his high- 
est powers of self-expression who is not 
“well-read” will hardly be disputed. I 
mean by self-expression, not fluency of 
language nor facility of speech merely, 
but the capacity to translate the con- 
cepts of his consciousness into form, 
actuality, living images,—to realize 
himself. It is this capacity, expressed 
through correlation of ideas, that indi- 
cates the power of knowledge: through 
it personality becomes a positive force. 

“Knowledge is power” is a truism— 
but true. But by what standards are 
we to identify and rate the well read 
man and how are we to define the 
knowledge which gives him power? 
All values are relative; including that 
of knowledge, and an intelligent an- 
swer, it seems to me, must needs take 
into account the particular field in 
which his knowledgé is to be utilized. 
Just so, one who followed the life of 
an explorer might need to know some- 
thing about a great variety of things, 
while another, who was an expert in 
diamonds, let us say, would need to 
know a great deal about a particular 
thing. 

CREDIT MAN MUST KNOW MUCH 

The range of a well equipped credit 
man’s knowledge takes in considerable 
territory, embracing a fair acquaintance 
with financial affairs, commercial law, 
accountancy and business administra- 
tion, while he must be at least on 
speaking terms with such subjects as 
agricultural conditions, industrial ac- 
tivities and economic movements— 
sometimes given the high-brow desig- 
nation of “equal and opposite reaction” 
—both iocally and world wide—for no 
nation or section of a nation, or even 
the smallest business or economic unit, 
can any longer separate itself effectu- 
ally from the rest of the world. 

This is the day of the specialist; and 
the credit man is the natural and logi- 
cal fruit of the development of that 
idea in modern business. The knowl- 
edge that is power as it relates to him 
is a mastery of the subjects that have 
a direct bearing upon the work he has 
to do—such as I have outlined in the 
preceding paragraph; and to qualify as 
a well read credit man, he must not 
only have become saturated with the 
accumulated and tested knowledge that 
is to be found in the standard books 
and treatises that have a bearing upon 
his work, but he must keep thoroughly 
abreast of current thought and the de- 
velopment of modern ideas through the 
medium of technical publications, such 
as the Crepir Monrutiy, and from the 
interchange of views and the direct 
contact with his fellows of the craft, 
by attending regularly the meetings of 
his local Association of Credit Men. 


Exceptional men here and there are 
endowed wtih natural abilities which 
seem to relieve them of much of the 
application necessary, with most of us, 
to a consistent course of study, but to 
it not true that the same application 
on the part of such men, which they 
seem to think is reServed exclusively 
for their less highly endowed fellows, 
would greatly magnify their own pow- 
ers? Let Lord Bacon again witness, 
for he says: “Natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need pruning by 
study.” 

Most of us are prone to neglect voca- 
tional reading. We are more interested 
in the colorful news of the day; and 
there is a plenty of it to occupy us, if 
we attempt to run the whole gamut 
from politics to sports, from “wars and 
rumors of wars” to operations on the 
stock exchange. Columns and columns 
are given over to murders, robberies, 
bootlegging, divorce trials, religious 
heresies and other forms of diversion 
in which we delight—of these there is 
more than a plenty to fill to overfiow- 
ing the hours available for reading, to 
the exclusion of that which is calcu- 
lated to instruct and benefit us and 
which makes for greater efficiency and 
better equipment for our work. 


NEW GENERATION OF CREDIT MEN 
IS ON OUR HEELS 

But let us take heed, those of us who 
are inclined to take our ease on the 
assumption that we know enough to 
“get by,” for, believe me, the new gen- 
eration of credit men that is being de- 
veloped by our colleges, our night 
classes and our National Institutes of 
Credit, is equipping itself so painstak- 
ingly, so thoroughly and so broadly that 
the self-complacency of some of us is 
apt to suffer a rude shock. They are 
coming “fast and furious,” these new 
recruits, and, unless we keep up with 
the procession, we are apt to find our- 
selves, before long, not in the vanguard 
but in the discard. 

The law of the survival of the 
fittest plays no favorites and is no re- 
specter of age, family trees or previous 
condition of servitude. It asxs only, 
“Are you _ fit?” The law nearly 
always functions—and with reasonable 
promptness and accuracy. 

“The plots and marshalling of affairs 
come best from those that are learned.” 


[Tat first use of education is to en- 
able us to consult with the wisest 
and the greatest men on all points of 


earnest difficulty; that to use books 
rightly is to go to them for help; to 
appeal to them when our own knovl- 
edge and power fail; to be led by them 
into wider sight, purer conception than 
our Own, and to receive from them the 
united sentence of the judges and 
councils of all time, against our solitary 
and unstable opinions—Jonn RuskIn. 
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A Time Saver in Interchange Work 


--A New Short Cut 


The credit man with his ever increasing volume of work is always 
looking, searching and studying for a new short cut, a quicker way to 


get information. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers is the new short cut. } 


It takes you there quicker. 


Speaking before a body of young credit men in the College of the 


City of New York a prominent credit man said: 


“Thomas’ Register enables our 
credit department to secure quickly 
names of houses in lines and localities 
which we wish to cover for credit in- 
formation. Thomas’ Register enables 
us to get directness and promptness. 
It saves a waste in credit interchange 
which has made the book indis- 
pensable.”’ 


Thomas’ Register is a volume o 4200 pages, 9x12 
inches. It is in classified form;—all Automobile 
manufacturers in one list ;—all Furniture manufac- 
turers under another;—Textile manufacturers un- 
der another, etc., etc.;—a separate list for every 
line of trade, article or kind of article. More than 
70,000. It aims to include all manufacturers and 
shows a capitalization for each name;—also street 
addresses in cities. 


It does not include dealers, only manufacturers, 
producers and similar primary sources. 


Thomas’ Register gives the credit man at a glance a list of all the 
manufacturers and producers in any specific line. It enables him to 
instantly select the concerns most likely to be selling the account on 
which he seeks information and therefore, the most likely to furnish 
him vital credit facts on his customers. It saves waste in credit inter- 


change. 


It is also the Buyers’ Master Key to Sources of Supply, invaluable to 
the Purchasing Department. 


Primarily designed as a buyers Guide, Banks, Manufacturers and 
others are rapidly realizing that Thomas’ Register is also a necessary 
_ tool in their credit departments. More than 25,000 copies in use. 


THOMAS REGISTER CO., 
461 8th Ave.,New York 


$15.00 
4200 Pages—9x12 


SOME OF OUR BANK 
SUBSCRIBERS 


CHICAGO 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois 
Continental & Commercial 
BOSTON 
First National 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
First National 
NEW YORK CITY 
First National 
American Exchange 
Bankers Trust Co. 
Chase National 
Chemical National 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Irving Bank—Columbia Trust Ce. 
National Bank of Commerce 
National Park 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corn Exchange National 
Federal Reserve Bank 
First National 
RICHMOND 
Federal Reserve 
MILWAUKEE 
First Wisconsin National 


Write for details on N. I. C. Correspondence Course on Economics 






























in Cost Accounting 


Simplicity is Just Knowing 
How to Avoid the Complex 




















One of the surest indications of Progress in 
modern business methods is the Simplifica- 
tion of Cost Accounting. 











Red tape has been eliminated. Simple 
Straight Line Methods have taken the place 
of old laborious routine, with the result that 


greater efficiency is attained with far less 
effort. 


























Bookkeepers and Cost Accountants have 
long wasted valuable time in making general 
ledger entries to expense accounts and clos- 
ing out such accounts each month to obtain 
the operating statement. Today the proper 
application of the Cost Working Sheet elim- 


inates all the unnecessary accounts and 
records. 












































While no one system can possibly apply to 
all needs, all Progressive Systems are based 
on the fundamental principles of Simplicity, 
Straight Liné Methods, and just knowing 
how to avoid the complex. 
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AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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desires permanent connection with progressive 

> + y concern. Salary secondary to opportunity for 

I ositions W anted advancement. Location immaterial. Satisfacto- 
CREDIT GRANTOR OR ASSISTANT—Ten ry references furnished. Protestant, marricd. 
years of wide experience in both domestic and POO aig COLLECTION 
foreign business. Fully conversant with most MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT—A a 
recent methods of office routine in all details and  *.**)*4*eS *h - cere Sone my 
accounting. Executive ability. Age 35, Christian, single, five years’ experience, desires change. Col- 



























































. Bes : lege and practical training in credits, collections 
— ———— at once. Address Adver- and accountancy. At present employed by 
CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— machinery concern. Salary $2,400. Address 
Eleven years’ experience in credits, collections Advertisement 791. 





and accounting with large corporation. Execu- CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER—Would 
tive type, college trained. Age 31, married. Seeks like to hear from concern desiring services of man 
Chine with futere z Address Advertisement of experience in accounting, cost accounting, 

_ é os credits and collections. Has been assistant to the 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER president of a large corporation and can install 






























































OR ASSISTANT—Six years’ successful expe- modern methods and systems of office manage- 
sience ~ dry goods and shoe lines, desires a ment. Address Advertisement 792. 

locate in the West or Middle West. University = 

gtaduate, student at law, qualified also in ac- Insurance Truths Often 
counting. At present engaged but available im- ae 

=a. | posse Teferences gate ae Neglected 

collection and accounting accomplishments. High : : 

initial salary waived ; caschieaaion of per- (Continued from page 10.) 








manency in position. Age 31, married. Address to value he will be an insurer for the 
Advertisement 789. ; difference. In other words, he simply 
ACCOUNTANT—Sixtecn years’ experience in takes the place of an insurance compa- 
public and private accounting and general of- : 


fice management including cred‘ts and collections."Y for the difference between the 





























THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


amount he actually carries and the 
amount he agrees to carry. To illus. 
trate with a simple example: 

Sound Value 





Co-insurance cause used, 80% 
Assured agrees to carry ......... 8,000 
Places in the A Company........ 6, 
Places in the B Company........ 2,000 


RD G0 sx cbeke 
He has a loss of $4,000 


The A Company p:ys six eighis of 
$4,000 or $3,000. The B Company pays 
two-eights of $4,000 or $1,000. If, how- 
ever, he only carries the $6,000 of in- 
surance that was placed in the A Com- 
pany, the proposition will work out as 
follows: The A Company puys six 
eights of $4,000, or $3,000, and having 
substituted himse'f for the B. Company, 
he contributes two-eights or $1,000. 

Some people think that the clause 
only permits you to carry 80 per cent. 
to value and others that you can re. 
cover only 80 per cent. of the loss, both 
of which suppositions are wrong. The 
assured agrees to carry at least 80 per 
cent. to value. If he is carrying $10,000 
of insurance or 100 per cent., he will 
collect $10,000 in case of total loss, or 
the full »mount of any partial loss. 

It is simple enough to comply with 
the clause in connection with insurance 
on buildings. When insuring merchan- 
dise, however, an assured should not 
use the clause unless he keeps a set of 
books and can tell at any time whether 
or not he is complying with his co-in- 
surance clause, and not then unless he 
keeps track of his values for the defi- 
nite purpose of complying with the 
clause. 

The average clause is used where an 
assured has property in more than one 
location insured under ne item, com- 
monly -known.,as the banket form of 
coverage. The clause limits*the amount 
of insurance in each location in propor- 
tion to the amount of insurance carried. 

Specific insurance is had when a man 
earries a fixed amount on building, a 
fixed amount on furniture and fixtures, 
and a fixed amount on merchandise. 
The advisability of carrying the b!anket 
form of coverage or specific insurance 
depends on the method of operating 
and ability to keep track of values at 
the various locations. The blanket 
form of coverage, of course, is broader, 
but one is required to use the 90 per 
cent. co-insurance clause and the aver- 
age clause if the coverage is in more 
than one location. 

The fire insurance policy used in 
Minnesota was written by the Minne- 
sota legislature, and the Minnesota law 
provides that no other form of contract 
shall be used and that no clauses shall 
be incorporated that change the condl- 
tions of the Minnesota standard fire in- 
surance policy unless in a form ap- 
proved by the legislature. The co-in- 
surance clause, the average clause, and 
certain other clauses have been an 
proved by legislative enactment. The 
companies, however, when writing 
some forms of insurance, such as use 
and occupancy, and loss of rents, have 
incorporated restrictive clauses not 
specifically authorized by the legis!a- 
ture. The Supreme Court of Minnesct’ 
has invariably held that such clauses 
do not apply, and a test case is now 
being taken to the Supreme Court in 
connection with use and occupancy 
insurance. 

THE INSURANCE COMPANY WANTS 
TO ADJUST FATRILY 

My last suggestion is to eter into 2 
loss adjustment assuming that the in- 
surarce company is going to be fair. 
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A loss adjustment is, of course, im- 

rtant to a country merchant, espe- 
cially if he has placed insurance with 
an agent who is not particularly famil. 
jar with his business. Only a few years 
ago most losses were adjusted by the 
state agents of the fire msurance com- 
panies. Several of them would visit 
the assured. In some cases, one state 
agent might represent several com- 
panies. As a matter of economy and 
efficiency, however, most losses are 
row hanvled for the companies by an 
adjustment bureau, with the result that 
the assured usually hus to deal with 
but one adjuster. Practically every in- 
surance company of good standing 
wishes to pay a claimant every dollar 
of his loss with as little friction as pos- 
sible, and the representative of the 
adjustment bureau so understands. 
Suspicion and the human element, how- 
ever, often enter into such transactions. 
The assured may assume that the aa- 
juster will pay him as little as possible; 
the adjuster may assume that the as- 
sured will try to get as much as pos- 
sible. In either case friction will 
necessarily follow. 

I recall a loss of about $200,000 in 
Minneapolis on a stock of merchandise 
highly susceptible to damage. Both the 
assured and the adjustment company 
spent about two days estimating the 
loss. They then met in the proprietor's 
office. The suggestion was made that 
the proprietor write on a slip of paper 
his estimate and that the representa- 
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There’s one De Luxe 
Loose Leaf device that 
every business man can 
use to good advantage. 


Greenback 


the perfected 


Loose Leaf. 
Ring Book 


is the loose leaf book that 
serves equally well on your 
desk or in your traveling bag 
—in the office or out in the 
open. 

_ For one handling or 
information that you want a: 
your finger 7 Greenback is 


















At your sotionar’, ieobe 
on getting the book with ¢. 
indestructible GREEN back. 


‘Witson-Jones Loose Lear Co, 
wTY YORK ANAS 
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@—in the great general offices—in 
the little filling stations—in the 
refinery offices and out in the oil 
fields—the records of American 
oil are kept largely in DeLuxe 
Loose Leaf 


Standard Oil, Texas Co., Sinclair 
Oil Co., are among the large oil 

_ producers that use DeLuxe Loose 
Leaf extensively. 


tive of the adjustment company do -the 
same. Their figures were within $5,000 


of each other. The $200,000 loss was 
settled in less than five minutes. 


If. the assured has placed his busi- 
ness with a first class agent, he ordi- 
narily has the advantage of the insur- 
ance adjuster. He knows all about his 
own stock, its value, the extent of 
damage, and what he can realize for 
the salvage. Through his insurance 
agent, he should obtain all necessary 
information regarding his rights under 
his policy contract. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if both are inclined to be 
fair, the insured and the adjuster 
should have no difficulty. If, however, 
the assured is not particularly familiar 
with business, and has placed his in- 
surance with an agent who is not 
familiar with the rights of the assured 
under the policy contract, it may be 
well for the assured to employ some 
one to represent him in the negotia- 
tions, either a lawyer to advise him re- 
garding his contract rights, or an ad- 
juster for the assured. In cities such 
as Minneapolis, there are men engaged 
in representing the assured who has 
suffered a loss. If the assured engages 
such a man who is inclined to be fair 
and has that reputation, he will prob- 
ably feel much more comfortable. If 
he engages a man who has the reputa- 
tion of attempting on all occasions to 
gouge the insurance companies, he, of 
course, is in for a long, hard fight, and 
considerable expense, 
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Systems. 


For your records—let your sta- 
tioner point out its advantages. 


De]uxe, 


Loose Leaf 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 


Write for details on N. I. C. Correspondence Course on Economics 









f From the 
File Basket 
Into the File 


The minutes wasted each 
day in using improper filing 
systems run into a moun- 
tain of hours in a year. 
Wasted hours that. you are 
paying for. 

Globe - Wernicke Files 
and Filing System put 
these wasted minutes to 
work and convert them into 
profitable minutes. The sys- 


tem is swift, simple and ac- 
curate. 


For every line of business 


From the main street of- 


fice with its heavy volume 
of mail to the newly. es- 
tablished business just 
around the corner, Globe- 
Wernicke Files adjust 


themselves to your de- 
mands. The cabinets are 
sectional and can be added 
to as business increases. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


DEPT. C.M.83 CINCINNATI 
Agencies in all Cities 
Write to-day for our chart in colors 
entitled “The Globe-Wernicke Safe- 
guard Method of Filing and Find- 


ing Papers.” 


This chart will 
clearly show 
how a proper 
filing system 
will increase 
your office ef- 
ficiency. 






THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


PERSONAL INVESTIGATIONS—Upon request of a member of the 


capacity in any action of an 

National Association of Credit Men, a representative will be sent all creditors, queue a a Ge quien qoet G 
by .. Sa to adjust an account or investigate a debtor's 

conditi 


BANKRUPTCIES—Bur, 
FRIENDLY ADJUSTMENTS—This includes serving in a fiduciary capacity. Also attend. ee et chenies’ muien 


Personal | Friendly | 
Inv estigations! Adjustments |. Bankruptcy | Collections 
| 


AREDD NA -Fiassin Atom Wholesalers Board of Trade, 410 Nat. Bank of Arizona Bld N F r 
H. F. Allen, Mgr.; Pres. Geo. O. Miller, Arizona Hdw. Co. —_— - a ts 
ARKANSAS—Helena—W. C. French, me care Lewis Mill Supply Co.; O. V. Luke, N Yes 
chairman, McRae Wholesale Hdw ‘o. 
CALIROSNTA~ ie Angeles—Los Angeles Wholesalers Board of Trade, Higgins Bldg. v Yes Yes 
. C. De Lano, Mgr.; Pres., H. Flatau, M. A. Newmark & Co. 
sauenieiemeden Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & Credit Asso., 573 Spreckles Bldg. Yes Yes 
Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr.; Pres., J. M. Purdy, Wellman-Peck Co. 
CALIFORNIA—San Francisco—Board of Trade of San Francisco, 444 Market St. G. W Yes 


Brainard, Sec’y; Pres., J. H. Newbauer, J. H. Newbauer & Co. Not Controlled by, 
a affiliated with the S. F. A. of C. M. 


Yes 


COLORADO—Pueblo—F. L. Taylor, Mgr., 747 Thatcher Bldg. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington—727 Colorado Bldg. R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y.; 
Chairman, W. C. Hanson, E. G. er 

FLORIDA—Jacksonville—301 Law Exchange Bldg. A. J. Brown, Mgr.; M. S. Pollak, 

Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co. 

FLORIDA—Tampa—S Roberts Bldg. S. B. Owen, Manager; W. C. Thomas, Chairman, 
care Tampa Hdw. Co. 

GEORGIA—Atlanta—304 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. R. Y. Barrett, Mgr.; Hatton B 
Rogers, Chairman, Fourth National Bank. 

GEORGIA—Augusta—6 Campbell Bldg. W. B. Oliver, Mgr.; Milledge Murphey, Chair- 
man, care Murphey & Company. 

GEORGIA—Macon—5 Jacques Bldg. A. F. McGhee, Mgr.; C. O. Stone, Chairman, care 
Cox & Chappell Company. 

GEORGIA—Savannah, Box 1316. H. M. Oliver, Mgr.; W. B. Stratford, Chairman, Cit- 
zens & Southern Bank. 

IDAHO—Boise—Boise City National Bank Bldg. D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr.; R. N. Davidson, 
Chairman, Davidson & Co. 

ILLINOIS—Chicago—38 So. Dearborn St. M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr.; D. J. Evans, Chairman, 
care National Lead Company. 

ILLINOIS—Decatur—220 Milliken Bldg. H. S. McNulta, Mgr.; Chairman, A. J. Murray, 
McClelland Grocery Company. 

INDIANA—Evansville—108 South Fourth St. C. Howard Saberton, Mgr.; Harry C. 
Dodson, Asst. Mgr.; A. W. Hartig, Chairman, care Hartig Plow Company. 

INDIANA—Indianapolis—V. L. Wright, Mgr., 509 Peoples Bank Bldg. President, C. W. 
Steeg, Hugh J. Baker & Co. 

IOWA—Cedar Rapids—504 Mullin Bidg. C. F. Luberger, Mgr.; F. C. Kellogg, Chairman, 
care Morris Sanford Company. 


IOWA—Davenport—401 Putnam Bldg. H. B. Betty, Mgr.; Pres., F. L. Rae, Crescent 
Macaroni & Cracker Co. 


IOWA—Des Moines—820-4 Fleming Bldg. Don E. Neiman, Mgr.; W. E. Muir, Chairman, 
care Luthe Hardware Co. 

IOWA—Ottumwa—Phoenix Trust Bldg. Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr.; Chairman, J. Spurgeop, 
Sam Mahon & Co. 

IOWA—Sioux City—601 Trimble Bidg. J. B. Murphy, Mgr.; Chairman, L. Motz, 

our & Company. 

KANSAS—Wichita—901 First National Bank Bldg. M. E. Garrison, Mgr.; J. B. House, 
Chairman, care Lehmann Higginson Grocery Company. 

eS aa st Fayette ‘7 Bldg. John D. Alvn, Mgr.; B. J. McGarry, 

airman, care W. T. Sistrunk & © 

penseinnieeokoentaiitecat U. S. Trust Bldg. C. A. Fitzgerald, Mgr.; Chairman, Sam 
J. Schneider, Belknap Hardware Company. 

LOUISIANA—New Otene oe Louisiana Bldg. T. J. Bartlette, Supt.; George Grund- 
man, Chairman, Albert Mackie Co. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore—I. L. Morningstar, Sec.-Mgr., 301 West Redwood St.; H. W. 
Bennett, Chairman, care Rice & Hutchins Baltimore Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Boston—136 Federal St. H. A. Whiting, Sec‘y; Charles Fletcher, 
Chairman, care Cumner Jones Company. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Worcester—Box 58. R. C. Finley, Mgr.; C. O. Zimmerman, Chair- 
man, care Graton & Knight Mig. Co. 

MICHIGAN—Detroit—2012 First National Bank Bldg. O. A. Montgomery, Mgr.; L. E. 
Deeley, Chairman, care Boyer Campbell Co. 

MICHIGAN—Grand Rapids—450 Houseman Bidg. F. V. Blakely, Sec’y-Mgr.; B. C. 
Saunders, Chairman, Union Machine ; 

MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc.,, 415-19 Lonsdale Bidg. 
E. G. Robie, Mgr.; W. L. McKay, Chairman, Stone Ordean Wells Co. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis—The Northwestern Seifres Credit Bureau, 238-254 Endicott 
2. 


bldg. St. Paul. W. A. Marin, Mgr.; W. C. Rodgers, Asst. Mgr.; Pres., C. I 

acLaren, care Ozmun Kirk Company; Paul A. Barkuloo, Chairman, McDonald Bros. 

uenumpannean, Paul—The oe ag oy Feber Credit Bureau, 241 Endicott Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn.; W. A. Marin, Mgr.; W. C. Rodgers, Asst. Mgr.; Pres., C 
MacLaren, care Farwell Ozum m Kirk Company. 


ers ~Eaee City—Missouri Valley Interchange & Adjustment Bureau, 315 Hall 
Bldg. A. E. Adam, Mgr.; Chairman, H. L. Miller, Townley Metal & Hdw. Co. 
eee oseph—Missouri Valley Interchange & Adjustment Bureau, Office 315 


City. A. E. Adam, Mgr.; Chairman, E. D. Plummer, Richardson 
s Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


mrsoquas—t. Louis—510 Locust St. O. Livingston, Mgr.; Chairman, W. E. Tarlton,, 
rown Shoe Co. 


MONTANA Billings Box 1184. Raymond Hough, Mgr.; A. L. Greenleaf, Pres., Nortn- 
western Distributing Co. 


indesnatinoGettentie W. Parks St. J. M. Evans, Jr., Mer. 
MONTANA—Great Falls—Northern Montana Association of Credit Men, 422 Ford Bldg. 


MONTANA—Helena—9 Pittsburg Blk. P. G. Shroeder, Mgr.; M. V. “Wilson, Chairman, 
Helena Hardware Company. 


rT Tie Park Association of Credit Men. 15 First State Bank 
Bidg. F. J. Habein, Mgr.; J. A. Lovelace, Chairman, Bozeman, Mont. 
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DJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


en, and Services Each Render 


ruptcy cases even though a representative of the Bureau is not that should Soiepate indicate action for all creditors is neces- 


Receiver or Trustee, sary, the interest of one creditor becomes subservient to the interests 
COLLECTIONS—These Bureaus are equipped to handle collections in of all. 


their respective cities or forward them for collection to attorneys. In all cases, to expedite matters, _accompany each claim with any 
A collection item is received by a Bureau with the understanding data that affects the case and give complete instructions. 


Personal Friendly | 
ee es Adjustments Bankruptcy | Collections 





NEBRASKA—Lincoln—Same as Omaha. G. E. Bockes, Chairman, care Korsmeyer & Co. Yes Yes Yes Yes 


NEBRASKA—Omaha—420 Peters Trust Bldg. W. R. Bernd, Mgr.; Chairman, O. F. Law- : 

yer, care Kirkendall Shoe Co. Yes Yes 
NEW ee Yyreay Association of Credit Men, 287 Washington St. 

W. van H. Ezerman, Megr.; T. G. Murphey, Chairman, Sherwin Williams Co. Yes Yes 

NEW YORK—Buffalo—1001 Mutual Life Bldg. W. B. Grandison, Mgr.; Emil Wohler, Y 

Chairman, care Harvey Seed Co. es No 
NORTH CAROLINA—Wilmington—The Eastern Carolina ie of Credit Men, 

806 Murchison Bldg. Harris S. Newman, Megr.-Chrm., J. C. Rice, Hyman Supply Co. Yes No 
OH1IO—Cincinnati—Citizens National Bank & Trust Bldg. John L. Richey, Mgr.; Edw. G. 

Schultz, Chairman, L. K. LeBlond Mach. Tool Co. 


ee Engineers Bldg. D. W. Cauley, Mgr.; Hugh Wells, Asst. Mer.; 
H. V. Reed, Chairman, Root & McBride Co. 

OHO Lote Senet Ohio Credit Interchange & Adjustment Bureau, 514 Clinton 

J. E. Fagan, Mer.; Chairman, C. H. Benbow, Monypeny Hammond Co. 

idle essesanee Schwind Bldg. N. F. Nolan, Mgr.; D. H. Leffel, Asst. Mgr.; F. O. 
Pansing, Chairman, care The Delco Light Co. 

OHIO—Toledo—723 Nicholas Bldg. Geo. B. Cole, Mgr.; H. T. Fulton, Chairman, Blodgett 

Beckley Co. 

OHIO—Youngstown—1105 Mahoning Bank Bldg. W. C. McKain, Megr.; H. B. Doyle, 
Asst. Mer.; E. J. Diersing, Chairman, Armour & Co. 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—713 Herskowitz Bldg. J. G. York, Mgr.; W. L. Weir, 
Chairman, care Ridenour Baker Merc. Co. 


OKLAHOMA—Tulsa—204 New Wright Bldg. W. A. Rayson, Mgr.; A. K. Dawson, care 
Dawson Prod. Co. 


OREGON—Portland—641 Pittock Bldg. O. A. Cote, Mgr.; E. Don Ross, Chairman, care 
Irwin Hodson Co. 
SaNeRDES LV ANAS eemowe ehigh Valley Association of Credit Men, 402 Hunsicker 
ees 1 HJ. Reinhard, Megr.; Geo. T. Haskell, Chairman, care Peoples Trust Co., 
ethie em, a. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Tohnstown—Box 905. R. H. Coleman, Megr.; W. H. Sanner, Chair- 
man, care F. S. Love Mfg. Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA—New Castle—322 Safe Deposit & Trust Co. Bldg. Roy M. Jamison, 
Mer.; W. F. Moody, Chairman, care G. W. Moody & Son. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Philadelphia—Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. David A. Longacre, Mgr.; 
FE. A. J. Evans, Chairman, care Wm. M. Lloyd Co. 

ee ee Chamber of Commerce Bldg. H. S. Keyser, Mear.; 

. M. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan Co. 

auoDE ISLAND—Providence—87 Weybosset St.,"Room 32A. J. Benjamin Nevin, Com- 
missioner; R. S. Potter, Chairman, Pawtucket Sash & Blind Co., Pawtucket, R. T. 

sours CAROLINA—Greenville—Piedmont Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 211 Emaxcee 

Bldg. J. P. Abernethy, Mer.; Pres., Perry Woods, Pearce Woods & Co. 

TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—809% Broad Street. J. H. McCallum, Mer.; G. W. McDon- 
ald, care Buster Brown Hosiery Mill. 

TENNESSEE—Knoxville—American National Bank Bldg. H. M. Barnett, Mgr.; Chairman, 

W. A. DeGroat, Anderson Dulin Varnell & Co. 

TENNESSEE—Memphis—610 Randolph Bldg. E. N. Dietler, Mgr.; A. S. Ullathorne, 
Chairman, Currie McGraw Co. 

OE Matetie— O08 Stahlman Bldg. Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr. ; Chairman, Green 
Benton, J. S. Reeves & Co. 


TEXAS—Austin—P. O. Box 1075. Mrs. R. L. Bewley, Megr.; Pres., Geo. W. Tod, 
0 East Fourth St., Austin, Texas. 


TEXAS—Dallas—North Texas Adjustment & Interchange Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Vernor Hall, Manager; R. M. Rowe, Asst. Mer. 

TEXAS—FI! Paso—tTri State Association of Credit Men, 622-3 Caples Bldg. T. FE. Blan- 
chard, Mer.; Pres., A. A. Martin, Momsen Dunnegan Ryan Co. 

TEX AS—Houston—315-16 First National Bank Bldg. Chas. De Sola, Mgr.; Chairman, W. 
Ed. Alexander, Theodore Keller Co. 

TEXAS—San Antonio—313 Alamo National Bank Bldg. Henry A. Hirschberg, Mer.; 

Chairman, Jake Wolff, J. Oppenheimer & Co. 
UTAH—Salt Lake City—Inter Mountain Association of Credit Men, 1411 Walker Bank 
Bldg. T. O. Sheckell, Mger.; Chairman, G. M. Nichols, Salt Lake Hardware Co. 
WOROENTA—Lyachbure—405 Lynch Bldg. Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr.; Chairman, L. 
P. Mann, Auld & C 

VIRGINTA—Norfolk—A. B. Norfolk-Tidewater Association of Credit Men, 221-2 Brokers 
Exch. Bldg. Shelton N. Woodard, Megr.; Chrm.,A. J. Clay, Southern Distributing Co. 

VIRGINIA—Richmond—6th Floor Law Bldg. Jo Lane Stern, Mgr.; Chairman, John 
Munce, Kingan & Co. 

WASHINGTON —Seattle—Seattle Merchants Association, Railway Exchange Bldg. H. S. 
Gaunce, Sec’y-Treas.; Pres., C. L. Cragin, Cragin & Co. 

WASHINGTON—Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 718 Realty Bldg. J. D. Meikle. 
Mer.; Pres., B. L. Gordon, B. L. Gordon & Co., Spokane, Wash. 

WASHINGTON—Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of Tacoma, 802 Tacoma Bldg. E. B. 
Lung, Sec’y-Mer.; Pres., C. O. Bishop, West Coast Grocery Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. Va. Credit and Adiustment Bureau, 410 Union 
Bank Bldg. U. R. Hoffman, Mer.; Chairman, C. C. Gribble, Carmichael Candy Co. 


WEST VERSE A Rentington--Tvt- Baste Credit and Adjustment Bureau, 1926 Forth 
Ave. E. V. Townshend, Mgr.; Chairman, J. FE. Norvell, Norvell-Chambers Shoe Co. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee—1115 Wills Bldg. J. H. Marshutz, Megr.; Chairman E. N. 
Kullman, Wadhams Oil Co. 


WISCONSIN—Green Bay—Kellogg National Bank Bldg. Chris B. Dockry, Mgr.; Chair- 
man, John Rose, Kellogg National Bank. 


WISCONSIN—Oshkosh—Room 6-7, 76 Main St. Chas. D Breon, Mgr.; W. P. Findeisen, 
Medberry Findeisen Co. 
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The MAN who dealsin 
the UNEXPECTED 


To everyone the unexpected 
does at times happen. 


An unexpected storm may, at 
this moment, be imperiling your 
property—an unlooked for acci- 
dent may have damaged that 
last shipment—a sudden break- 
down shut your plant. 


The man who deals in the un- 
expected, who measures the pos- 
sibility of the unexpected striking 
you and who protects you against 
the unexpected, is the reliable in- 


surance agent. 


He will protect you from pow- 
ers beyond your control. As your 
banker assists you to build your 
future the insurance agent will 
help you protect it. Consult him 
as a man experienced in the unex- 
pected—a man who can insure 
your future. 


The Insurance Company of 
North America has protected the 
interests and the property of 
American business and of Ameri- 
can industry against the unex- 
pected for 131 years. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 


BROKERAGE and SERVICE DEPT., FIRE AND CASUALTY DEPT., 
122 William St., New York 


122 William St., New York 


MARINE DEPT., 
56 Beaver St., New York 


“The Oldest American Wire and Marine Insurance Company” 
Founded 1792 
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Organized / eS Cash Capital 
1853 \ : $18,000,000 


Leadership and The Home 


Leadership in any industry is not without its responsi- 
bilities. Being the leader in the fire insurance business 
of America carries even more than its share. 


The Home of New York, with full appreciation of what 
its leadership entails, is constantly endeavoring by its 
service to agents and policyholders to prove continually 
worthy of its position as “The Largest and Strongest 
Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME “= NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


56 Cedar Street, New York 


Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire 

and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 

missions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion. 
. Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE | 
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Combines 
all 
operations 
in one 


This, in a nutshell, tells the story of this peerless mechan- ' : 
ical bookkeeper—how it saves time and cost by cutting out eenniead a we 
needless separate operations—how it strengthens and im- 

' proves every bookkeeping system. 

In Ledger Posting it makes all the entries, keeps every 
ledger account always balanced, accumulates daily posting 
totals, and furnishes a controlling account. And, it does all 
these things in one operation—the simple act of posting. In 
Statement Writing it renders the same service—performed in 
the same way. . 

It’s the same through the whole range of bookkeeping 
tasks—in every line of business. The Remington Account- 
ing Machine is not only complete in its service, but complete 
in the safeguards it provides against errors. Even the cor- 
rect writing of totals is absolutely safeguarded, for our new 
Automatic Lock Proof of Clearance stops the machine in- 
stantly if an incorrect amount is written. 

Write to us for our illustrated booklet, “The Story of the 

 Totalizer.” It will describe to you how the Remington Ac- 
counting Machine combines all operations in one, and its 
wonderful adaptability to any and every requirement of 
bookkeeping and accounting work. 


Remington Typewriter Company —qhisischeTocalcer. Smal 
374 Broadway, New York City Branches Everywhere size. Enormous in efficiency 


A good Accounting Machine deserves a good ribbon. 
Paracon Rissons made and sold by us. 75ceach. $7adozen 


Remington Accounting Machine 
FOR BOOKKEEPING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
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Right Welcome, Says 


Atlanta 


Gen’l. Chairman, H. E. Choate 
J. K.: Orr Shoe Co., Atlanta 

A S plans for the entertainment of the 

28th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit men unfold 
themselves, the enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers of the Atlanta Association mounts 
higher and higher. Atlanta is quite 
aware of the splendid character of 
entertainment that has featured the 
Conventions of the past and realizes at 
the same time that in the matter of 
natural facilities she is perhaps some- 
what deficient as compared with some 
of the larger cities where the Conven- 
tions have been held. And yet she is 
not in the least dismayed, but is all the 
more determined to make the Atlanta 
Convention stand out as one of the most 
enjoyable as well as instructive in the 
history of the organization; to make it 
indeed the “premier” convention, as 
Secretary Tregoe has already dubbed it. 

It will be first and last and in between 
what might be called home-made in so 
far as the local aspect is concerned. 
Local color—that will be the keynote. 
There will be no imported talent—no 
professional entertainers. It will be dis- 
tinctively “Southern” in all of its enter- 
tainment features and those who par- 
ticipate will be chosen from among 
“our own.” 

We feel that our best is none too good 
for the Credit Man of the Nation and we 
know of no better way to express our 
hospitality than to give a bit of our- 
selves. 

I do not wish to make any invidious 
distinctions among so many loyal, 
earnest and intelligent leaders who are 
giving generously of their time and 
thought to the perfecting of the Conven- 
tion plans, but it seems not amiss to 
mention that William L. Percy, a for- 
mer president of the Atlanta Associa- 
tion and prominent in all Rotary 
activities, is responsible for the enter- 
tainment features, and that he has 
worked out what promises to be a 
perfectly splendid program, including 
a pre-convention Roof Garden reception, 
which will give those arriving on Mon- 
day an opportunity to get acquainted; 
a Grand Ball for the President on Tues- 
day night that will be unique in many 
respects; a watermelon cutting for 
Wednesday, the melons for which will 
be especially grown for the occasion 
and which have long ago been planted; 
an old-fashioned open-air Georgia bar- 
becue, with lots of fun along with it 
for Thursday afternoon, climaxing in a 
water-pageant, featuring some of our 
fairest young women, Thursday night. 

For the care and entertainment of the 
ladies who honor the convention with 
their presence, Mrs. B. M. Boykin, presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Woman’s Club and 
wife of a prominent member of the At- 
lanta Association, with Mrs. William 
L. Perey as vice-chairman, and ably 
assisted by the wives and daughters of 
Atlanta Credit Mén, will be responsible. 
Mrs. Boykin’s position and the organi- 
zation and facilities at her command 
are a guarantee that the visiting ladies 
will have the time of their young lives. 

Is there need, Mr. Credit Man, to take 
up valuable space in this high-class 
periodical to tell you how proud we will 
be to have you here? It seems an act 
of supererogation, but for form’s sake 
we'll say it: 

Yes sir, you’re gonna be right wel- 
come and you know it bloomin’ well! — 
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Pulling a Qin theFourCs 


Character, Capacity, Capital and Coverage form the 
basis of credit. But are these four sufficient? For there 


is QUALITY in insurance! 


With this in mind, consider stock and mutual in- 
surance: 


The stock company is a standardized 
institution. Its plan is definite and 
simple. It is organized like a national 
bank, with capital, surplus and _ re- 
serves. It selects its underwritings as 
a bank selects its investments. It se- 
cures the needed distribution of risks 
by spreading its underwritings in nu- 
merous lines, in many industries and 
throughout many States. In every im- 
portant locality its business is handled 
by a resident local agent, who is a 
trained insurance man, ever at hand to 
advise and serve its customers. 


Mutual insurance appeals on the score of cheapness. 


score of security and service. 


The mutual company is a sort of co- 
operative institution. It has no cap- 
ital. It may or may not have proper 
reserves. Its plan may be any one of 
some 99 confusing varieties. Fre- 
quently it is limited in scope, being 
confined to one locality or to one in- 
dustry, thereby keeping the risks close 
at home, where, in the event of bad 
fortune, they will hurt the most. It 
operates on the “mail-order plan,” dis- 
pensing with local agents for cheap- 
ness’ sake. Its customers must be their 
own insurance experts, and, as in a 
cafeteria, must wait on themselves. 


Stock insurance appeals on the © 


Edson S. Lott, President 


United States Casualty Company 


80 Maiden Lane 


New York City 
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Is It Safe to Abolish Tax 


Exempt Securities 


DISCUSSION of the proposal that 

there be submitted to the States a 
constitutional amendment, which if 
adopted would bring to an end the issue 
of tax exempt securities by state and 
municipal communities, has shown us 
how sound economic considerations may 
be utterly opposed to equally sound 
political considerations. 

The reasons offered for bringing the 
vast issues of tax exempt securities to 
an end are obvious. Among the most 
important is the fact that the ease with 
which tax exempt securities are sold to 
the public has resulted in municipal ex- 
travagance and reckless borrowing for 
improvements which anticipate the pos- 
sible requirements of a community for 
a decade or two. The result has been 
to draw investment capital away from 
railroad and other productive enter- 
prises whose abilities to serve the busi- 
ness of the whole Nation have. fallen 
steadily behind as the new capital ac- 
cumulations of the Nation have found 
their way into tax exempt securities 
as offering the more attractive and bet- 
ter protected investment. 

Probably the most ardent opponents 
of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment fully recognize the force of these 
contentions, but they point out what 
seems to be a fundamental political 
danger. With Congress given the power 
by a recent amendment to impose upon 
the people of the states an income tax, 
Congress would, under the proposed tax 
exempt amendment, be given the power 
to enact revenue laws so framed that 
they would strike a heavy blow at cer- 


tain sections of the country and deal 
leniently with other sections. 


We have seen strongly organized sec 
tional blocs, representing comparatively 
8mall minorities, carry through legisla- 


ORR 








tion that is not based upon the general — 


Welfare but upon the advantage of a 
Section or group. 





It is proposed, say the opponents of 
the amendment, to give such blocs the 
most powerful weapon for forcing their 
demands that has ever been given them, 
so powerful, in fact, that it is conceiv- 
able that the very life of the Republic 
would be endangered; for, be it remem- 
bered, if the people feel that the 
sovereign right of controlling the taxing 
power is lost, it is conceivable that the 
threat of rebellion will follow. 

The clash between economic and po- 
litical interests involved in this vital 
question is sharp and clear, and it is 
for all to decide whether that which is 
to be gained in curbing state and mu- 
nicipal extravagance may not be ac- 
companied by dangers too great if fur- 
ther power be thereby given to Con- 
gress whose decisions appear often to 
be the result of a bargain made to sat- 
isfy a small group which, however, is 
powerful enough to control the balance 
of power. 


Improving the Work of 
the Credit Specialist 


+= credit man who has gone to an 

annual convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men does not need 
to be given reasons why it is his duty 
to go this year to Atlanta in June. If 
he went resolved to get all his conven- 
tion could give him, he came away a 
better equipped specialist in that depart- 
ment of business which is becoming in 
importance second to none. He got a 
grasp on facts and conditions that in- 
spired new visions which made it easier 
for him to join with the other forces of 
his house in extending its business. 
And he gained a new ability in guiding 
sales because he now knows only a little 
less intimately than the salesman him- 
self the general conditions that prevail 
in those sections about which the credit 


iman, until he had attended his annual 
convention, had known nothing first 
hand. 


Every man who goes to Atlanta will 
as a result be a better credit man. 
Especially is this true if he serves a 
house which sells in southern markets. 
Such a house cannot afford not to give 
its credit man the advantage of seeing 
first-hand the growing south and of 
knowing some of its men who are going 
to do their utmost to acquaint him with 
what they have and are. 

It is as true of the credit man as of 
the sales manager that he may be ex- 
pensive at $2,500 a year or cheap at 
$10,000 a year, if the $2,500 man causes 
needless losses of $30,000 and the $10,- 
000 man prevents those losses and 
makes $30,000 more. The credit man 
who is a mere automaton may be ex- 
pensive though his salary be but $2,000. 
What he does or fails to do may mean 
a loss in profits and business of thou- 
sands of dollars compared with what is 
accomplished by the real credit man 
who makes his department the most 
constructive business building factor in 
the organization. 

The house that sends its credit man 
to the convention of credit specialists at 
Atlanta in June is helping him to be- 
come a better specialist. If he makes 
the most of his opportunities the cost 
will be a mere bagatelle compared with 
the berefits that will accrue for yee~ 
to come. 





Canada’s Prosperity 
Benefits Us 


WE commonly see references to the 

desire of the nations of the world 
to cultivate a friendly relationship with 
the United States. But this is not a 
one-sided ambition. We ourselves have 
always been a nation broad in our 
friendships. Especially in late years 
have we sought to promote social and 
commercial intercourse with other na- 


tions and to gain an understanding of 
them. 


If there is any exception to this gen- 
eral statement, the exception is found 
where one would least expect it. The 
exception would seem to be that country 
which is nearest us and with which we 
have in common the longest boundary 
line that exists between any two great 
nations of the world. And yet, there is 
no country in which we should have a 
greater interest than Canada. Besides 
the fact that we divide between us near- 
ly all of a great continent, we spring 
from the same sources, we speak the 
same language, we rejoice in similar 
traditions and we cherish common 
spiritual and intellectual ideals. 

Yet, a Canadian business leader says: 
“It has been with alarm and misgivings 
that we Canadians have watched the 
successful efforts of your legislators to 
increase the difficulties of doing busi- 
ness between the two countries; and I 
have myself wondered what the effect 
is to be upon the international good- 
will that should exist between us. There 
is no doubt that these legislative tra- 
ditions have curtailed trading between 
the two countries, but the remarkable 
thing is that this curtailment is found 
largely in exports from the United 
States to Canada. So far as our own 
country is concerned, we have but 
sought other channels of sale; for sales 
beget purchases; and no doubt that is 
largely the reason why our buying in 
the United States has so considerably 
Gecreased. In answer to the action of 
your legislators, we have in addition 
put moderate increases in our tariff 
against goods imported from the United 
States. And I should not be surprised 
if our manufacturers, using your high 
tariff as an excuse, were to bring pres- 
sure upon the government still further 
to increase these duties.” 


There are among us, apparently, those 
who wouid have Canada less prosper- 
ous, on the theory, presumably, that our 
prosperity would be the more firmly es- 
tablished. Of course, this view is not 
sound. Canada’s prosperity will mean 
more to us than to any other nation ex- 
cept Canada itself. With the develop- 
ment of its resources and the growth 
of its population there will follow at- 
most immediaiely an accelerated de- 
mand for our products, which, because 
they are fabricated, while Canada’s ex- 
ports are largely of raw products, will 
result in the United States getting the 
better of the bargain. 

We do not have to cultivate friend- 
ship with the Canadian people as we 
have to cultivate friendship with peo 
ples of some other nations. All that is 


necessary is to see that foolishly high 
barriers are not erected between us; 
and the result will be two happy and 
prosperous people side by side, each re- 
joicing in the other’s prosperity and 
each the better because of the othcr’s 
prosperity. 
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Short wheelbase handiness 
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Sauee cai Saan truck 
has the distinctive Autocar 
advantages 


ease of maneuvering in narrow places 
where motor truck operation might 
otherwise be impossible 


economy of space in traffic, at terminals 
and in the garage 


better load distribution on all four wheels 
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The sturdy 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 


short wheelbase handiness Manufactured since 1897 
mechanical superiority 


ae by 

Sopeudabiiity The Autocar Company 

direct factory branch service NT 
Capacities, 1 to 6 tons Branches in 44 cities 
Chassis prices, $1100 to $4350 
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Assured transportation for every business need 





